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Editorials 


INVENTING  HERETICS  The  present  ill-conceived  wave 
THROUGH  MISUNDER-  of  resentment  which  is  being  fos- 
STANDING  tered  by  Covenant  theologians 

against  dispensational  distinc¬ 
tions  in  Biblical  interpretation  has  centered  its  contention  on 
the  assertion  that  those  who  recognize  dispensational  distinc¬ 
tions— especially  the  late  Dr.  C.  I.  Scofield  and  the  Editor  of 
Bibliotheca  Sa^yra — ^teach  that  there  are  two  ways  by  which 
one  may  be  saved— one  by  law-observance  and  one  by  faith 
in  Christ.  It  seems  not  to  occur  to  the  men  who  frame  their 
protests  against  dispensational  teachings  that  their  conten¬ 
tions  have  no  basis  whatever  upon  which  to  rest,  nor  do  they 
estimate  the  injury  to  other  men  when  they,  attempting  to 
state  what  dispensationalists  believe,  publish  what  is  utterly 
untrue;  going  so  far  as  to  secure  the  vote  of  an  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  condemnation  of  that  which  really 
does  not  exist. 

Are  there  two  ways  by  which  one  may  be  saved?  In  reply 
to  this  question  it  may  be  stated  that  salvation  of  whatever 
specific  character  is  always  the  work  of  God  in  behalf  of  man 
and  never  a  work  of  man  in  behalf  of  God.  This  is  to  assert 
that  God  never  saved  any  one  person  or  group  of  persons 
on  any  other  ground  than  that  righteous  freedom  to  do  so 
which  the  Cross  of  Christ  secured.  There  is,  therefore,  but 
one  way  to  be  saved  and  that  is  by  the  power  of  God  made 
possible  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 

The  far  lesser  question  as  to  the  precise  human  terms 
upon  which  men  may  be  saved  is  quite  a  different  issue.  This 
feature  is  of  less  import  for  the  reason  that  man  never  con¬ 
tributes  anything  to  his  salvation  whether  he  be  one  who 
keeps  the  Law  or  one  who  trusts  Christ  alone  apart  from 
human  works.  The  colossal  error  which  supplies  any  point 
to  the  contention  of  those  who  accuse  others  of  believing 
that  there  are  two  ways  by  which  the  lost  may  be  saved  is 
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just  this,  that  neither  works  nor  faith  of  themselves  can  ever 
save  anyone.  It  is  God’s  undertaking  and  always  on  the 
ground,  not  of  works  or  faith,  but  on  the  blood  of  Christ. 

That  God  has  assigned  different  human  requirements  in 
various  ages  as  the  terms  upon  which  He  Himself  saves  on 
the  ground  of  the  death  of  Christ,  is  a  truth  of  Scripture 
revelation  and  is  recognized  as  true  by  those  who  receive 
their  doctrine  from  the  Sacred  Text  rather  than  from  man¬ 
made  creeds.  Nevertheless,  when  the  various  human  require¬ 
ments  of  the  different  ages  are  investigated  it  is  found  that 
they  come  alike  in  the  end  to  the  basic  reality  that  faith  is 
exercised  in  God.  And  that  one  basic  element  of  trust  in  God 
doubtless  answers  that  which  in  every  case  God  must  require. 

The  Bible  indicates  three  different  requirements  as  the 
human  terms  upon  which  man  has  been,  or  now  may  be,  saved. 

First,  God  imputed  righteousness  to  Abraham,  which 
righteousness  is  the  foremost  feature  of  God’s  salvation,  on 
the  sole  ground  that  Abraham  believed  or  amened  God.  Abra¬ 
ham  believed  God  respecting  a  son  whom  he  would  himself 
generate.  The  passage — Genesis  15:2-6 — should  be  consid¬ 
ered  with  worthy  attention.  By  divine  design,  Abraham  was 
the  pattern  of  salvation  by  grace  and  the  great  Apostle  draws 
his  illustrations  regarding  grace  almost  exclusively  from  the 
life  of  this  one  Old  Testament  character. 

Second,  God  imputes  righteousness  to  those  in  this  age 
who  believe,  which  righteousness  is  the  foremost  feature  of 
salvation,  on  the  one  demand  that  they  believe;  but  this  be¬ 
lief  is  not  centered  in  a  son  which  each  individual  might 
generate,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  but  in  the  Son  whom 
God  has  given  to  a  lost  world,  who  died  for  the  world  and 
whom  God  has  raised  from  the  dead  to  be  a  Saviour  of  those 
who  do  believe.  In  Romans  4:23,  24  it  is  written,  “Now  it 
was  not  written  for  his  sake  alone,  that  it  was  imputed  to 
him;  But  for  us  also,  to  whom  it  shall  be  imputed,  if  we 
believe  on  him  that  raised  up  Jesus  our  Lord  from  the  dead.” 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  the  specific  object  of 
faith — Isaac  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  Jesus  Christ  in 
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the  case  of  those  becoming  Christians — varies,  both  have  a 
promise  of  God  on  which  to  rest  and  both  believe  God,  It 
does  not  follow  that  men  of  all  ages  may  be  saved  by  believing 
any  promise  of  God;  it  is  only  such  promises  as  God  has 
Himself  made  to  be  the  terms  upon  which  He  will  save.  Both 
Abraham  and  the  Christian  come  by  faith  under  transforming 
power  and  neither  one  saves  himself.  He  is  saved  by  God 
alone  and  only  through  the  righteous  freedom  which  the  death 
of  Christ  provides  whereby  a  holy  God  can  save  sinful  man. 

Third,  the  salvation  of  Israel,  which  salvation  is  dated  to 
transpire  at  the  second  advent  of  Christ  and  according  to 
Jehovah’s  irrevocable  covenant  with  that  nation,  and  is  unique 
in  every  particular.  As  to  the  fact  of  their  salvation  and  the 
precise  time  of  its  achievement  it  is  written,  “And  so  all 
Israel  shall  be  saved:  as  it  is  written.  There  shall  come  out 
of  Sion  the  Deliverer,  and  shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from 
Jacob:  For  this  is  my  covenant  unto  them,  when  I  shall  take 
away  their  sins”  (Rom.  11:26,27). 

Almost  all  present  confusion  respecting  dispensational  in¬ 
terpretation  arises  from  the  persistent  failure  on  the  part 
of  men  to  recognize  that  Israelites  were  by  physical  birth 
born  into  covenant  relation  to  God  and  that  the  nation,  as 
a  nation,  was  redeemed  as  to  all  future  generations  when  God 
called  them  out  of  Egypt.  From  that  time  on  they  are  re¬ 
peatedly  addressed  by  Jehovah  as  “My  redeemed.”  This  re¬ 
demption  was  confirmed,  as  was  all  Old  Testament  redemp¬ 
tion,  by  Christ  on  the  Cross.  Far' beyond  his  own  understand¬ 
ing  the  High  Priest  predicted,  “Ye  know  nothing  at  all.  Nor 
consider  that  it  is  expedient  for  us,  that  one  man  should  die 
for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole  nation  perish  not”  (John 
11:49,50).  Observe  that  this  is  the  declaration  of  the  High 
Priest  regarding  the  one  nation  and  is  not  of  the  whole  world. 
Isaiah  declared  this  very  thing  regarding  Israel  when  he 
said,  “He  was  taken  from  prison  and  from  judgment:  and 
who  shall  declare  his  generation?  for  he  was  cut  off  out  of 
the  land  of  the  living :  for  the  transgression  of  my  people  was 
he  stricken”  (53:8).  And  again  the  same  prophet  states  that 
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it  is  in  the  time  of  Messiah’s  second  advent  that  ’’the  year  of 
my  redeemed  is  come”  (Isa.  63:1-6),  and  in  this  grreat  predic¬ 
tion  Israel’s  salvation  alone  is  in  view.  As  to  the  covenants 
with  Israel,  Jehovah’s  oath  secures  (1)  an  everlasting  nation 
(Jer.  31:31-37),  (2)  an  everlasting  possession  of  their  land 
(Deut.  36:5),  (3)  an  everlasting  throne  (2  Sam.  7:16),  (4) 
an  everlasting  King  (Jer.  33:14-17,20,21),  and  (5)  an  ever¬ 
lasting  kingdom  (Isa.  9:6,  7;  Lk.  1:31-33).  Regarding  the 
nation  and  her  promised  salvation,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
are  to  be  saved  because  of  the  covenant  Jehovah  made  with 
them  to  this  end.  When  they  are  saved  it  will  be  because 
One  died  for  that  nation  and  on  that  righteous  ground  alone, 
which  death  for  them  they  will  then  be  moved  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  accept  by  faith.  Jehovah  covenants  their  salvation 
as  indicated  in  Romans  11 :26,  27 ;  but  before  they  are  saved 
and  as  an  event  in  connection  with  Christ’s  return,  that  peo¬ 
ple  must  pass  through  their  national  judgment  (cf.  Ezek. 
20:33-44;  Matt.  25:1-10,  R.V.).  Those  who  pass  this  judg¬ 
ment — ^likened  as  they  are  to  five  wise  virgins — ^will  then  con¬ 
stitute  the  ”all  Israel”  that  shall  be  saved. 

It  yet  remains  to  be  seen  that  the  salvation  of  the  nation 
Israel,  though  the  precise  character  of  that  salvation  has  not 
been  fully  disclosed,  extends  to  every  individual.  Jeremiah 
anticipates  this  when  he  writes,  ”But  this  shall  be  the  cove¬ 
nant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel;  After  those 
days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts, 
and  write  it  in  their  hearts;  and  will  be  their  God,  and  they 
shall  be  my  people.  And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his 
neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying.  Know  the  Lord  : 
for  they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them  unto  the 
greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord:  for  I  will  forgive  their 
iniquity,  and  I  will  remember  their  sin  no  more”  (31:33,  34). 
Thus  it  is  disclosed  that  the  salvation  of  an  Israelite,  who 
lived  in  the  Mosaic  age,  which  age  will  be  completed  in  the 
coming  Tribulation,  was  guaranteed  by  covenant;  yet  the  in¬ 
dividual  could,  by  failing  to  do  God’s  revealed  will  as  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Mosaic  Law,  sacrifice  his  place  in  the  coming 
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Kingdom  and  be  cut  off  from  his  people  (cf .  Lk.  10 :25-28 ;  18 : 
18-21;  Matt.  8:11,  12;  24:60,  51;  26:29,  30).  Jehovah’s  sal¬ 
vation  of  Israel  will  be  on  the  ground  of  Christ’s  death.  The 
human  terms,  because  of  the  covenant  promise  regarding 
their  salvation,  are  not  the  same  as  that  required  of  Abraham 
or  of  any  individual  in  this  age,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile. 

Once  again  and  finally  let  it  be  asserted,  that  salvation 
of  any  character  or  of  any  people  or  upon  any  varied  human 
terms  is  the  work  of  God  in  behalf  of  man  and  is  righteously 
executed  by  God  on  the  sole  basis  of  the  death  of  Christ. 
It  is  puerile  to  intimate  that  there  could  be  a  salvation  achieved 
alone  by  the  power  of  either  law-works  or  faith.  It  is  only 
God’s  power  set  free  through  Christ’s  death  that  can  save  and 
it  is  always  and  only  through  Christ’s  death,  whatever  the 
human  responsibility  may  be. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 

^  ^  ^ 

TOO  The  horrors  and  ruin  of  war  continue  into  a  new 
MUCH  year  and  with  them  added  reason  for  the  Christian 
to  lose  himself  in  activity  or  anxiety,  rather  than 
occupy  his  mind  first  with  Christ  and  a  heavenly  citizenship 
(Phil.  1:21;  3:20,  R.V.).  A  parable  from  the  Old  Testament 
may  best  describe  our  case.  “Thy  servant  went  out  into  the 
midst  of  the  battle;  and,  behold,  a  man  turned  aside,  and 
brought  a  man  unto  me,  and  said.  Keep  this  man :  if  by  any 
means  he  be  missing,  then  shall  thy  life  be  for  his  life,  or 
else  thou  shalt  pay  a  talent  of  silver.  And  as  thy  servant 
was  busy  here  and  there,  he  was  gone”  (1  Kings  20:39,  40). 
It  is  commendable  zeal  for  the  child  of  God  to  enter  battle. 
But  it  spells  loss  not  to  keep  also  the  trust  given  him  as  a 
citizen  of  heaven — a  responsibility  far  greater  than  some¬ 
thing  earthly.  “If  any  man’s  work  shall  be  burned,”  that 
is  to  say,  come  to  nought  in  the  judgment  Christ  has  for  the 
believer  and  his  earthly  stewardship,  “he  shall  suffer  loss: 
but  he  himself  shall  be  saved;  yet  so  as  by  fire”  (1  Cor.  3:16), 
coming  through  the  experience  unscathed  personally,  but  his 
Christian  efforts  having  perished  in  the  fiery  judgment  which 
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tests  the  work,  whether  it  is  “good  or  bad”  (2  Cor.  5:10). 
An  effort  is  only  good  if  performed  in  faith  (Rom.  14:23), 
bad  if  accomplished  in  mere  zeal  (Rom.  10:2  ff.). 

No  lifetime  has  been  any  busier  than  the  short  span  of 
years  that  Christ  spent  on  earth.  But  these  were  times 
marked  by  prayer  and  search  for  the  will  of  God,  quiet  and 
solitude,  as  well  as  by  earnest  testimony.  If  the  whole  night 
was  needed  for  communion.  He  took  it.  If  His  disciples 
needed  spiritual  or  bodily  refreshment.  He  provided  it.  So 
weary  could  His  physical  being  become,  to  be  sure,  that  it 
would  sleep  on  a  boat  tossed  by  waves  and  in  danger  of  cap¬ 
sizing.  Never  did  He  spare  Himself  when  led  by  the  Father. 
Still,  the  fact  remains:  the  sons  of  God  no  less  than  the  Son 
of  God  require  time  alone  with  the  Father.  Nothing,  noth¬ 
ing,  nothing  must  prevent.  Even  the  poet  solemnly  warns: 

“The  world  is  too  much  with  us;  late  and  soon 

Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers.” 

■o-  -^  <>• 

WORTH  Out  of  the  present  crisis  have  come  tales  of  hero- 
WHILE  ism  and  answered  prayer,  not  a  few  of  them  super¬ 
human  in  character.  Some  are  verified  too  much 
so  to  question.  It  should  not  surprise  us,  then,  if  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  was  published  recently  by  the  Windsock,  a  weekly 
newspaper  originating  at  the  Marine  Corps  Air  Station  of 
Cherry  Point,  N.  C.  American  captives  who  survived  the 
sinking  of  a  Japanese  transport  bring  home  the  story  of 
a  Nipponese  officer  whose  blood  sealed  his  testimony.  Con¬ 
verted  from  Shintoism,  the  Christian  revolted  against  the 
thought  of  seeing  prisoners  die  when  a  torpedo  struck.  The 
Americans  had  been  “jammed  into  small,  stinking  holds,  un¬ 
able  even  to  lie  down”  in  the  prison  ship,  much  less  escape 
from  a  sinking  boat.  Even  before  the  torpedoing,  the  bold 
officer  used  to  endear  himself  to  the  captives  by  kicking  ajar 
the  closed  hatch  cover.  Notice  had  never  been  taken  of  this 
kindness  in  ventilating  the  hold,  so  cautiously  was  the  deed 
done  and  so  quietly  the  conversations  carried  on  in  which 
the  young  man  revealed  himself  a  Christian.  But  when  the 
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torpedo  struck,  the  commanding  officer  saw  his  aide  actually 
release  the  prisoners.  This  brought  immediate  death  from 
a  pistol  shot. 

The  question  might  be  raised  today,  Is  prayer  for  the 
Japanese  worth  while?  Yet  to  hear  just  one  report  like  the 
incident  above  is  to  answer  the  query  at  once.  Probably  this 
is  one  out  of  many  such  stories,  were  all  the  evidence  as¬ 
sembled.  Accounts  like  this  bring  encouragement  to  pray 
for  our  enemies  more  fervently,  to  plan  for  post-war  evan¬ 
gelism,  and  to  expect  as  great  results  as  the  promises  of  God 
have  guaranteed.  We  need  to  pray  for  Axis  and  Allied  pow¬ 
ers  alike,  to  move  in  harmony  with  Him  who  graciously 
remembered  His  bitter  foes  while  hanging  on  a  cross  (Luke 
23:34). 

John  Henry  Bennetch. 
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SOTERIOLOGY 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D.,  Litt.D. 

Author’s  Note:  In  this  series  of  articles  which  aims  at  a  premil- 
lennial  and  dispensational  treatment  of  the  whole  held  of  Systematic 
Theology  and  which  has  already  presented  Bibliology,  Theology 
Proper,  Angelology,  and  Anthropology,  the  major  division  of  Soieriology 
has  been  reached.  This  is  the  first  of  this  series  on  Soieriology,  and 
will  be  followed,  God  willing,  by  extended  articles  continuing  at  least 
for  the  coming  four  years. 

Introduction. 

Soieriology  is  that  portion  of  Systematic  Theology  which 
treats  of  salvation.  The  word  salvation  is  a  translation  of 
the  Greek  word  ocotiiQia  (cf.  atotifjQiov  and  otoTi^piog),  and  is 
derived  from  the  word  owttiq  which  means  Savior.  StoTTjela 
appears  forty-eight  times  in  the  New  Testament.  Forty-six 
times  it  is  translated  salvation,  once  it  is  translated  deliver 
(Acts  7:26),  and  once  health  (Acts  27:34). 

In  comparison  with  that  which  obtains  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  Salvation  is  more  in¬ 
volved;  largely  because  of  that  which  enters  into  all  Old 
Testament  revelation,  namely,  the .  progress  of  doctrine. 
This  progression  may  well  be  stated  in  the  words  of  Christ: 
“First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in 
the  ear”  (Mark  4:28).  It  appears  that,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the  English  word  salvation  presents  a  latitude  of  meaning 
ranging  from  deliverance  from  enemies  to  right  relation  with 
God.  Deuteronomy  28:1-14  describes  the  desired  estate  of 
an  Israelite  in  the  land,  and  to  him  salvation  consisted  largely 
in  deliverance  from  all  that  might  hinder  those  blessings. 
Such,  indeed,  were  the  benefits  which  Jehovah  Himself  held 
before  His  people.  A  still  greater  hope  was  ever  before 
Israel  of  a  spiritual  triumph  in  their  yet  future  covenanted 
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kingdom.  In  reference  to  their  estate  in  that  kingdom  it  is 
written:  “And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  bring  thee  into  the 
land  which  thy  fathers  possessed,  and  thou  shalt  possess 
it;  and  he  will  do  thee  good,  and  multiply  thee  above  thy 
fathers.  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thine  heart, 
and  the  heart  of  thy  seed,  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  that  thou  mayest  live*’ 
(Deut.  30:5,6);  “But  this  shall  be  the  covenant  that  I  will 
make  with  the  house  of  Israel;  After  those  days,  saith  the 
Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in 
their  hearts;  and  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my 
people.  And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying.  Know  the  Lord: 
for  they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them  unto  the 
greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord:  for  I  will  forgive  their 
iniquity,  and  I  will  remember  their  sin  no  more”  (Jer.  31: 
33, 34) ;  “For  I  will  take  you  from  among  the  heathen,  and 
gather  you  out  of  all  countries,  and  will  bring  you  into  your 
own  land.  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and 
ye  shall  be  clean :  from  all  your  filthiness,  and  from  all  your 
idols,  will  I  cleanse  you.  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you, 
and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you :  and  I  will  take  away 
the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give  you  an 
heart  of  flesh.  And  I  will  put  my  spirit  within  you,  and 
cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep  my  judg¬ 
ments,  and  do  them.  And  ye  shall  dwell  in  the  land  that 
I  gave  to  your  fathers ;  and  ye  shall  be  my  people,  and  I  will 
be  your  God”  (Ezek.  36:24-28);  “And  so  all  Israel  shall  be 
saved:  as  it  is  written.  There  shall  come  out  of  Sion  the 
Deliverer,  and  shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob:  for 
this  is  my  covenant  unto  them,  when  I  shall  take  away  their 
sins”  (Rom.  11:26,27). 

These  Scriptures,  which  represent  a  very  large  array  of 
similar  promises,  speak  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  pre¬ 
dict  restoration  and  salvation  of  that  people  according  to 
Jehovah’s  eternal  purpose.  Over  against  this  national  ex¬ 
pectation  were  the  issues  involved  in  the  relation  which  the 
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individual  sustained  to  God,  which  reality  was  a  matter 
wholly  independent  of  those  great  promises  which  secure 
the  salvation  of  the  nation. 

Abraham  begat  seed  by  Hagar,  by  Sarah,  and  Keturah; 
but  only  “in  Isaac  [Sarah’s  son]  shall  thy  seed  be  called” 
(Rom.  9:7).  And,  again,  the  election  of  God  for  the  nation 
of  promise  determines  that  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  “The  elder 
shall  serve  the  younger”  (Rom.  9:12,  cf.  Isa.  60:12),  and 
only  through  Jacob  shall  the  national  covenants  be  realized. 
Of  the  seed  of  Jacob — ^though  as  a  nation  they  are  preserved 
in  their  solidarity  and  entity  and  “though  the  number  of  the 
children  of  Israel  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea — a  remnant 
shall  be  saved”  (Rom.  9 :27) ;  a  remnant  who  as  individuals 
were  in  right  relations  to  God  appeared  in  every  generation. 
To  this  group  the  Apostle  refers  when  he  says,  “For  they 
are  not  all  Israel,  which  are  of  Israel”  (Rom.  9:6),  and  it 
is  this  spiritual  Israel  of  whom  he  also  speaks  when  he 
declares,  “And  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved”  (Rom.  11:26). 
Thus  the  final  outworking  of  the  divine  purpose  in  behalf  of 
the  people  to  whom  the  earthly  covenants  belong,  and  whose 
destiny  is  that  of  the  earth  (cf.  Matt.  5:5),  is  consummated 
both  as  to  the  elect  nation  and  the  fulfilling  of  the  hope 
for  each  individual  Israelite,  whose  life  was  lived  in  the 
particular  time  when  distinctive  Jewish  promises  obtained. 
The  present  age  must  ever  be  seen  in  its  exceptional  char¬ 
acter,  namely,  that  there  is  now  no  difference  between  Jew 
and  Gentile  either  as  to  their  lost  estate  or  their  need  of 
salvation  by  grace  (Rom.  3:9),  and  no  difference  as  to  the 
terms  upon  which  they  may  be  saved  (Rom.  10:12,  cf.  Acts 
15:9).  The  distinctive  doctrines  of  Judaism  must  be  dis¬ 
cerned  as  such,  both  as  to  their  character  and  as  to  the  dis¬ 
pensation  in  which  they  are  in  force.  For  want  of  specific 
revelation,  the  salvation  of  the  individual  under  Judaism — 
as  to  terms,  time,  and  general  character — is  obscure  to  men. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  salvation,  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  are  much  alike.  The  word  communicates 
the  thought  of  deliverance,  safety,  preservation,  soundness. 
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restoration,  and  healing;  but  though  so  wide  a  range  of 
human  experience  is  expressed  by  the  word  salvation,  its 
specific,  major  use  is  to  denote  a  work  of  God  in  behalf  of 
man.  When  thus  employed,  it  represents  what  is  evidently 
the  most  comprehensive  single  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  It 
gathers  into  one  conception  at  least  twelve  extensive  and 
vital  doctrines,  namely.  Redemption,  Reconciliation,  Pro¬ 
pitiation,  Conviction,  Repentance,  Faith,  Regeneration,  For¬ 
giveness,  Justification,  Sanctification,  Preservation,  and 
Glorification. 

It  may  be  observed,  also,  that  two  fundamental  ideas 
inhere  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  salvation:  On  the  one 
hand,  to  be  saved  is  to  be  rescued  from  a  lost  estate;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  be  saved  is  to  be  brought  into  a  saved 
estate,  vitally  renewed,  and  made  meet  to  be  a  partaker  of 
the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.  Gospel  preaching  may 
follow  either  of  these  conceptions.  It  may  warn  the  wicked 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  or  it  may  woo  them  by  the 
contemplation  of  those  benefits  which  God’s  infinite  grace 
provides.  The  undesirable  estate  from  which  God’s  salva¬ 
tion  would  rescue  men  has  been  partially  defined  in  previous 
portions  of  this  work.  Under  Satanology  it  was  pointed  out 
that  unregenerate  men  are  under  the  power  of  Satan,  being 
energized  by  him,  and  that  only  the  domination  of  God 
which  translates  out  of  the  power  of  darkness  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Son  of  His  love  (Col.  1:13)  can  avail.  So,  like¬ 
wise,  in  both  Anthropology  and  Hamartiology  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  man  is  born  of  a  fallen  race,  condemned 
because  of  his  participation  in  Adam’s  sin,  doomed  because 
of  the  fact  that  he  has  only  a  fallen  nature,  judged  as  one 
who  is  under  sin,  and  guilty  before  God  because  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  sins.  It  is  also  asserted  that  divine  salvation  is  from 
the  curse  of  the  law  (Gal.  3:13),  from  wrath  (1  Thess.  6:9, 
John  3:36),  from  death  (2  Cor.  7:10),  and  from  destruction 
(2  Thess.  1:9).  On  the  other  hand,  divine  salvation  provides 
a  dismissal  and  removal  of  every  charge  against  the  sinner 
and  equips  him  with  eternal  life  in  place  of  death,  with  the 
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perfect  merit  of  Christ  in  place  of  condemnation,  and  with 
forgiveness  and  justification  in  place  of  wrath. 

In  its  broadest  significance,  the  doctrine  of  Salvation 
includes  every  divine  undertaking  for  the  believer  from  his 
deliverance  out  of  the  lost  estate  to  his  final  presentation  in 
glory  conformed  to  the  image  of  Christ.  Since  the  divine 
objective  is  thus  all-inclusive,  the  theme  is  divided  naturally 
into  three  tenses:  (a)  the  Christian  was  saved  when  he  be¬ 
lieved  (Luke  7:50;  Acts  16:30,31;  1  Cor.  1:18;  2  Cor.  2:15; 
Eph.  2:8  R.  V.;  2  Tim.  1:9).  This  past-tense  aspect  of  it 
is  the  essential  and  unchanging  fact  of  salvation.  At  the 
moment  of  believing,  the  saved  one  is  completely  delivered 
from  his  lost  estate,  cleansed,  forgiven,  justified,  born  of 
God,  clothed  in  the  merit  of  Christ,  freed  from  all  condem¬ 
nation,  and  safe  for  evermore,  (b)  The  believer  is  being 
saved  from  the  dominion  of  sin  (Rom.  6:1-14;  8:2;  2  Cor. 
3:18;  Gal.  2:20;  4:19;  Phil.  1:19;  2:12).  In  this  second  tense 
of  salvation  the  believer  is  being  divinely  preserved  and 
sanctified,  (c)  The  believer  is  yet  to  be  saved  from  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  sin  when  presented  faultless  in  glory  (Rom.  13:11; 
1  Thess.  5:8;  Heb.  1:14;  9:28;  1  Pet.  1:3-5;  1  John  3:1-3). 
To  this  may  be  added  other  passages  which,  each  in  turn, 
present  all  three  tenses  or  aspects  of  salvation — 1  Corinthians 
1:30;  Philippians  1:6,  Ephesians  5:25-27;  1  Thessalonians 
1:9-10;  Titus  2:11-13. 

Similarly,  no  greater  fact  regarding  divine  salvation  can 
be  declared  than  is  asserted  in  Jonah  2:9,  “Salvation  is  of 
Jehovah,”  (R.  V.)  and  in  Psalm  3:8,  R.  V.,  “Salvation  be- 
longeth  unto  Jehovah.”  The  truth  that  salvation  is  of  Je¬ 
hovah  is  sustained  both  by  revelation  and  by  reason.  As  to 
revelation,  it  is  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  >  without 
exception,  that  every  feature  of  man’s  salvation  from  its 
inception  to  the  final  perfection  in  heaven  is  a  work  of  God 
for  man  and  not  a  work  of  man  for  God.  As  to  reason, 
there  need  be  but  a  moment’s  consideraton  of  the  supernat¬ 
ural  character  of  every  step  in  this  great  achievement  to 
discover  that  man  could  contribute  nothing  whatsoever  to 
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its  realization.  That  every  step  is  by  faith  is  a  necessity 
since  man,  having  no  power  to  effect  a  supernatural  result, 
must  be  cast  back  in  faith  upon  Another  who  is  able.  These 
obvious  truths  may  be  viewed  from  two  different  angles: 
(a)  What  may  be  termed  the  legal  aspect  of  the  problem  of 
the  salvation  of  a  sinful  being  is  one  of  satisfying  those  un¬ 
yielding  and  infinitely  holy  demands  of  divine  righteousness 
and  divine  government  which  are  outraged  by  sin  in  its 
every  form.  No  man  can  make  an  atonement  for  his  soul 
and  thus  save  himself.  The  penalty  for  his  sinful  condition 
requires  so  great  a  judgment  that,  in  the  end,  were  he  to 
pay  it,  there  would  be  nothing  left  to  save.  Over  against 
this,  is  the  truth  that  God  has  wrought  in  the  substitutionary 
death  of  His  Son  to  the  end  that  the  penalty  is  paid.  This 
becomes  the  only  hope  for  man,  but  the  attitude  of  depend¬ 
ence  upon  Another,  as  a  principle,  is  far  removed  from  man’s 
own  effort  to  save  himself,  (b)  What  may  be  termed  the 
practical  aspect  of  the  problem  of  the  salvation  of  a  sinful 
being  is  seen  in  the  character  of  all  that  enters  into  the  estate 
of  the  saved.  No  one  under  any  circumstances  could  forgive 
his  own  sin,  impart  eternal  life  to  himself,  clothe  himself 
in  the  righteousness  of  God,  or  write  his  name  in  heaven. 
Thus  it  is  concluded  that  no  more  obvious  truth  will  be  found 
on  the  sacred  pages  than  this,  that  “Salvation  is  of  Jehovah.” 
Not  only  is  all  that  enters  into  salvation  in  its  first  tense 
wrought  by  God  instantly  in  response  to  that  simple  faith 
which  trusts  Him  for  it,  on  the  ground  of  the  confidence 
that  He  is  able  to  save  righteously  only  through  the  death 
of  His  Son,  but  God  is  revealed  to  the  sinner  as  One  who  de¬ 
sires  to  save  with  an  infinite  longing.  He  that  spared  not 
His  own  Son  but  delivered  Him  up  for  us  all,  could  hardly 
demonstrate  more  fully  His  passion  to  save  the  lost. 

The  greatest  of  all  motives  which  actuates  God  in  the 
exercise  of  His  saving  grace  is  the  satisfying  of  His  own 
infinite  love  for  those  ruined  by  sin.  In  this  may  be  seen 
the  truth  that  the  salvation  of  a  soul  means  infinitely  more 
to  God  than  it  could  ever  mean  to  the  one  who  is  saved. 
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regardless  of  the  glorious  realities  which  constitute  that  sal¬ 
vation.  But  in  addition  to  the  satisfying  of  infinite  love, 
three  other  divine  motives  in  the  salvation  of  the  lost  are 
disclosed:  (a)  It  is  written,  “For  by  grace  are  ye  saved 
through  faith;  and  that  not  of  yourselves:  it  is  the  gift  of 
God:  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast.  For  we  are 
his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works, 
which  God  hath  before  ordained  that  we  should  walk  in 
them”  (Eph.  2:8-10),  Most  emphatic  is  the  truth  thus 
declared  that  salvation  is  a  divine  undertaking  on  the  basis 
of  pure  grace  in  which  no  human  works  or  merit  may  enter. 
This  salvation  is  unto  good  works;  it  is  never  by  good  works, 
and  it  is  unto  such  good  works  as  are  foreordained  of  God. 
(b)  In  like  manner,  it  is  declared  that  God  is  motivated  in 
His  salvation  of  men  by  the  advantage  which  their  salvation 
will  be  to  them.  John  3:16  states:  “For  God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.” 
It  is  clearly  asserted  in  this  familiar  text  that  a  twofold 
benefit  accrues  to  all  who  believe  on  Christ — they  do  not 
perish  and  they  do  receive  everlasting  life.  These  advantages 
are  immeasurably  great  both  as  to  their  intrinsic  value  and 
as  to  their  endless  duration.  The  question  may  be  asked 
as  to  whether  there  could  be  any  higher  actuating  motive 
on  the  part  of  God  in  man’s  salvation  than  the  benefit  man 
receives  from  it.  There  is  an  objective  in  God’s  exercise  of 
His  saving  grace  which  is  far  more  a  reality  to  God  than 
either  good  works  or  man’s  own  benefit.  It  is  (c)  the  fact 
that  man’s  salvation  is  by  divine  grace  to  the  end  that  the 
grace  of  God  may  have  an  adequate  manifestation.  Of  this 
truth  it  is  recorded,  “That  in  the  ages  to  come  he  might  shew 
the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace  in  his  kindness  toward  us 
through  Christ  Jesus”  (Eph.  2:7).  There  was  that  in  God 
which  no  angel  had  ever  seen.  They  had  observed  His  wis¬ 
dom  and  power  displayed  in  the  creation  and  upholding  of 
all  things.  They  had  beheld  His  glory;  but  they  had  not 
seen  His  grace.  There  could  be  no  manifestion  of  divine 
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grace  until  there  were  sinful  creatures  who  were  objects  of 
Grace.  The  importance,  in  heavenly  realms,  of  the  unveiling 
of  infinite  grace  could  not  be  estimated  in  this  world.  There 
was  no  complete  exhibition  of  divine  love  until  God  gave 
His  Son  to  die  for  lost  men.  The  momentousness  of  that 
demonstration  is  also  beyond  human  understanding.  In  like 
manner,  there  could  be  no  complete  exhibition  of  divine 
grace  until  sinners  were  saved  through  the  death  of  God’s 
Son,  and  the  measure  of  that  grace  is  also  beyond  finite 
understanding.  The  thought  transcends  all  comprehension 
that  even  one  from  this  fallen  sinful  race  will  be  so  changed 
by  divine  power  that  he  will  be  satisfying  to  God  as  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  His  infinite  grace;  and,  though  the  vast  spaces 
of  heaven  be  thronged  with  such,  the  demonstration  is  not 
enhanced  by  multiplied  representations,  for  each  individual 
will  be  the  expression  of  God’s  superlative  grace. 

By  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  Christ  in  His  death 
— dying  the  just  for  the  unjust — ^the  saving  arm  of  God  is 
no  longer  shackled  on  account  of  those  just  claims  of  judg¬ 
ment  which  His  outraged  character  and  government  must 
otherwise  impose;  and,  being  thus  freed  to  act.  He  does  all 
that  infinite  love  dictates.  Naught  in  heaven  or  on  earth 
— ^naught  within  the  Godhead  or  among  created  beings — 
could  surpass  the  end  which  divine  salvation  achieves  for  a 
lost  soul  as  the  manifestation  of  God’s  grace  and  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  His  love.  This  incomprehensible,  illimitable  result 
is  assured  in  the  promise  that  every  saved  one  will  be 
“conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son”  (Rom.  8:29),  and  the 
Apostle  John  also  testifies,  “When  he  shall  appear,  we  shall 
be  like  him;  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is”  (1  John  3:2). 
This  is  evidently  what  is  in  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  when 
he  writes,  “And  as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthly 
we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly”  (1  Cor.  15:49). 
Even  now  Christ  is  in  the  believer  as  “the  hope”  of  that 
“glory”  (Col.  1:27),  and  this  body  itself  will  be  fashioned 
“like  unto  his  glorious  body”  (Phil.  3:21).  It  is  no  small 
distinction  for  a  hell-deserving  sinner  that  God  should  so  love 
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him  that,  having  borne  his  judgments,  He  should  employ  him 
as  the  agent  by  whom  He  will  declare  eternally  to  the  uni¬ 
verse  the  precise  scope  and  character  of  His  unqualified 
grace. 

The  gospel  preacher  will  do  well  to  study  to  the  end 
that  he  may  rightly  emphasize  the  two  divine  perfections  in 
man’s  salvation,  before  mentioned,  both  of  which  are  gained 
on  righteous  grounds  through  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Christ.  One  of  these  is  a  disposal  of  that  which  is 
evil,  while  the  other  is  the  securing  of  that  which  is  good. 
These  twofold  divine  perfections  are,  (1)  That  by  the  death 
of  Christ,  all  judgment  and  condemnation  are  so  perfectly 
borne  that  they  can  never  again  be  reckoned  against  the 
believer  (Rom.  8:1,  R.  V.).  Even  in  the  salvation  of  a  soul, 
no  blow  is  struck,  no  criticism  or  censure  is  uttered.  (2) 
Likewise,  and  on  the  ground  of  that  same  death  and  on  the 
ground  of  Christ’s  resurrection,  every  requirement  for  eter¬ 
nal  association  with  God  in  heaven  is  bestowed — all,  indeed, 
on  the  principle  of  uncomplicated  grace. 

In  concluding  this  introduction  to  the  study  of  Soteriology, 
the  student  is  enjoined  to  give  exceptional  attention  to  this 
great  theme,  and  for  two  important  reasons,  which  are,  (1) 
God’s  message  includes  the  whole  human  family  in  its  out¬ 
reach,  and  since  the  great  proportion  are  unregenerate,  and 
since  the  gospel  of  salvation  is  the  only  word  addressed  to 
the  unsaved,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that,  in  a  well- 
balanced  ministry,  gospel  preaching  should  account  for  no 
less  than  seventy-five  percent  of  the  pulpit  testimony.  The 
remainder  may  be  for  the  edification  of  those  who  are  saved. 
It  stands  to  reason  that,  if  so  much  of  the  preacher’s  mes¬ 
sage  should  be  within  the  general  field  of  Soteriology,  the 
study  of  this  division  of  Systematic  Theology  should  be  at¬ 
tended  with  great  diligence,  sincerity,  and  prayerful  expecta¬ 
tion.  (2)  The  preacher  is  an  important  link  in  the  chain 
which  connects  the  heart  of  God  with  the  souls  of  lost  men. 
Concerning  the  other  links  in  this  chain,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  there  is  no  deficiency  in  the  provisions  of  redemption 
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through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  There  is  no  flaw  in  the 
record  of  that  redemption  as  revealed  in  the  Oracles  of 
God.  There  is  no  weakness  or  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
enabling  Spirit.  There  should  be  no  omissions,  defects,  or 
derelictions  in  the  preacher’s  presentation  of  redemption  to 
those  for  whom  it  is  provided.  When  seriously  contemplated, 
the  responsibilty  of  gospel  preaching  cannot  but  solemnize 
the  heart  and  be  the  cause  of  an  ever-increasing  dependence 
upon  God.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Apostle, 
speaking  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  declares  with  that  unique  em¬ 
phasis  which  a  twofold  repetition  imposes,  “But  though  we, 
or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you 
than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be 
accursed.  As  we  said  before,  so  say  I  now  again.  If  any 
man  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  ye  have 
received,  let  him  be  accursed”  (Gal.  1:8,9).  This  anathema 
has  never  been  revoked,  nor  could  it  be  so  long  as  the  saving 
grace  of  God  is  to  be  proclaimed  to  a  lost  world.  From  the 
human  point  of  view,  a  misrepresentation  of  the  gospel  might 
so  misguide  a  soul  that  the  way  of  life  is  missed  forever. 
It  behooves  the  doctor  of  souls  to  know  the  precise  remedy 
he  is  appointed  to  administer.  A  medical  doctor  may,  by  an 
error,  terminate  what  at  best  is  only  a  brief  life  on  earth. 
The  doctor  of  souls  is  dealing  with  eternal  destiny.  Having 
given  His  Son  to  die  for  lost  men,  God  cannot  but  be  exacting 
as  to  how  that  great  benefit  is  presented;  nor  should  He  be 
deemed  unjust  if  He  pronounces  an  anathema  on  those  who 
pervert  the  one  and  only  way  of  salvation  which  was  pur¬ 
chased  at  so  great  a  cost.  A  sensitive  man,  when  realizing 
these  eternal  issues,  might  shrink  from  so  great  a  responsi¬ 
bility;  but  God  has  not  called  His  messengers  to  such  a 
failure.  He  enjoins  them  to  “preach  the  word”  and  assures 
them  of  His  unfailing  presence  and  enabling  power.  Prob¬ 
ably  at  ho  point  in  the  whole  field  of  theological  truth  is 
the  injunction  more  applicable  which  says,  “Study  to  shew 
thyself  approved  unto  God,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to 
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be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth”  (2  Tim.  2:16). 

The  study  of  Soteriology  is  to  be  pursued  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  main  divisions:  (1)  The  Savior,  (2)  The  divine  pur¬ 
pose,  (3)  Is  redemption  limited?,  (4)  Important  questions 
answered  by  various  theological  systems,  (5)  Seven  aspects  of 
salvation,  (6)  The  terms  of  salvation,  (7)  Christ’s  present 
ministry. 

THE  SAVIOR 

Introduction, 

There  is  but  one  Savior  and  only  One  who  in  every  re¬ 
spect  is  qualified  to  save.  The  truth  thus  asserted  is  the 
foundation  of  Soteriology^  and,  of  these  two  declarations,  the 
first  calls  for  an  investigation  into  the  Person  of  Christ — 
which  line  of  truth  has  been  considered  in  many  pages  under 
Trinitarianism,  and  there  properly  restricted  to  contempla¬ 
tion  of  His  Person.  The  second  declaration — ^that  He  alone 
is  qualified  to  save— calls  for  an  investigation  itito  the  work 
of  Christ  on  the  cross  and  is  the  ground  of  all  that  enters 
into  Soteriology.  Thus,  in  turn,  Soteriology  is  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  Systematic  Theology;  being,  as  it  is  to  the  fullest 
degree,  that  which  man  may  comprehend  of  God’s  self-rev- 
elation  to  a  fallen  race.  As  stated  above,  under  Trinitar¬ 
ianism  specific  consideration  has  been  given  to  Christ’s 
Person.  Under  Soteriology  (apart  from  an  introductory 
word),  specific  consideration  is  to  be  given  to  Christ’s  work; 
while  under  Christology  these  two  fundamental  truths  are 
to  be  considered  together.  As  before  intimated,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial,  when  approaching  the  study  of  the  work  of  Christ,  to 
restate,  or  review,  certain  facts  relative  to  His  Person  to 
the  end  that  some  larger  recognition  may  be  secured  as  to 
Who  it  is  that  undertakes  to  provide  so  great  a  salvation. 
Attention  is  therefore  first  directed  to— 

A.  THE  PERSON  OF  THE  SAVIOR 

That  man  is  incapable  of  a  comprehension  of  Deity  is 
a  truism,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  man  is  incapable  of 
depicting  what  he  cannot  comprehend.  In  the  Bible,  God 
has  spoken  regarding  Himself,  and  this  has  accomplished 
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much  for  impotent  man  in  his  attempt  to  know  the  truth 
about  God;  yet  this  revelation — even  when  the  mind  is  il¬ 
luminated  by  the  Spirit — is  dimly  apprehended.  It  is  under 
such  unavoidable  restrictions  that  a  human  author  may 
write  or  a  human  voice  may  speak.  Unspeakably  exalted  is 
the  theme  of  the  Person  of  Christ;  but,  for  the  present 
emergency,  this  division  of  the  general  thesis  may  be  sub¬ 
divided  into  four  aspects — (a)  Christ’s  seven  positions,  (b) 
His  offices,  (c)  The  hypostatic  union,  and  (d)  His  Sonships. 

I.  CHRIST’S  SEVEN  POSITIONS 

The  entire  field  of  Christology  is  well  comprehended  in 
the  seven  positions  in  which  Christ  is  set  forth  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  Though  these  are  observed  more  thoroughly  under 
Christology,  there  seems  to  be  no  more  illuminating  approach 
to  this  vast  theme  respecting  the  Person  and  work  of  Christ. 
The  purpose  in  this  preparatory  treatment  is  an  attempt  to 
comprehend — so  far  as  may  be  possible — ^the  infinite  great¬ 
ness  of  the  One  who  has  undertaken  to  save  the  lost.  The 
spiritual  progress  of  the  Christian  may  be  measured  by  the 
growth  he  makes  in  “the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  To  him  he  glory  both  now  and  for  ever” 
(2  Pet.  3:18).  It  is  stated  by  Christ  Himself  that  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  the  believer  will  be  to  “glorify 
me”  (John  16:14).  By  these  Scriptures  it  is  indicated  that 
the  believer’s  conception  of  Christ  who  saves  him  should 
not  only  be  extended  to  supernatural  proportions,  but  should 
be  increasing  with  every  passing  day.  That  He  may  have 
the  preeminence,  these  seven  positions  are  introduced  here. 

1.  The  Pre4ncamate  Christ. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Christ  took 
upon  Himself  the  human  form  and  nature,  the  mind  of  man 
is  disposed  to  think  of  Him  in  terms  of  finite  inability  and 
incompetency.  A  certain  cure  for  this  misleading  practice 
is  meditation  and  reflection  on  His  pre-incarnate  existence. 
Such  consideration  always  tends  to  an  apprehension  of  the 
incarnate  Christ  which  is  free  from  human  misconceptions. 
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Having  received  and  welcomed  something  of  His  eternal 
Godhood,  it  will  be  natural  to  give  His  Deity  its  proper  place 
when  pursuing  the  truth  respecting  His  incarnate  mode  of 
existence. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  student  is  mindful  of  the  somewhat 
extended  investigation,  under  Theology  Proper,  of  the  major 
passages  (Isa.  7:14;  9:6,7;  Micah  5:2;  Luke  1:30-35;  John 
1:1,2,14;  Phil.  2:6-8;  Col.  1:13-17;  1  Tim.  3:16)  bearing  on 
Christ’s  pre-incarnate  existence  as  one  in  the  Triune  God¬ 
head.  But  one  passage  will  be  reconsidered  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  namely, 

John  1:1, 2,  H. 

Though,  so  far  as  the  record  goes,  the  Son  of  God  did 
not  apply  the  specific  term  Logos  to  Himself,  it  is  applied 
to  Him  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  passage  under  considera¬ 
tion.  This  appellation  might  with  the  best  of  reason  be  used 
more  than  it  is  to  identify  the  pre-incarnate  Son  of  God. 
A  distinctive  name  which  relates  Him  to  eternity  is  not 
only  needed,  but  is  thus  supplied  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose 
use  of  this  title  in  this  connection  is  complete  authority  for 
its  employment,  for  the  same  purpose,  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  By  its  very  meaning,  the  designation  Logos  bears 
a  far-reaching  revelation,  not  only  of  His  Deity,  but  of  His 
essential  and  eternal  relation  to  the  First  Person.  Of  this 
name  Logos  Archbishop  B.  D.  Alexander  writes,  “The  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Logos  has  exerted  a  decisive  and  far-reaching 
infiuence  upon  speculative  and  Christian  thought.  The  word 
has  a  long  history,  and  the  evolution  of  the  idea  it  embodies 
is  really  the  unfolding  of  man’s  conception  of  God.  To 
comprehend  the  relation  of  the  Deity  to  the  world  has  been 
the  aim  of  all  religious  philosophy.  While  widely  divergent 
views  as  to  the  Divine  manifestation  have  been  conceived, 
from  the  dawn  of  Western  speculation,  the  Greek  word 
logos  has  been  employed  with  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity 
by  a  series  of  thinkers  to  express  and  define  the  nature  and 
mode  of  God’s  revelation.  Logos  signifies  in  classical  Greek 
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both  ‘reason’  and  ‘word.’  Though  in  Biblical  Greek  the 
term  is  mostly  employed  in  the  sense  of  ‘word,’  we  cannot 
properly  dissociate  the  two  significations.  Every  word  im¬ 
plies  a  thought.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  time  when 
God  was  without  thought.  Hence  thought  must  be  eternal 
as  the  Deity.  The  translation  ‘thought’  is  probably  the  best 
equivalent  for  the  Greek  term,  since  it  denotes,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  faculty  of  reason,  or  the  thought  inwardly  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  mind;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  thought  out¬ 
wardly  expressed  through  the  vehicle  of  language.  The  two 
ideas,  thought  and  speech,  are  indubitably  blended  in  the 
term  logos;  and  in  every  employment  of  the  word  in  phil¬ 
osophy  and  Scripture,  both  notions  of  thought  and  its  out¬ 
ward  expression  are  intimately  connected.”* 

The  second  Person,  fulfilling  the  significant  meaning  of 
the  title  Logos,  is,  and  always  has  been,  as  He  ever  will  be, 
the  manifestation  of  God.  This  is  implied  in  the  term  Logos; 
for  He  who  bears  that  name  within  the  Godhead,  is  to  the 
Godhead  what  speech  is  to  thought — ^the  expression  of  it. 
Dr.  W.  Lindsay  Alexander  writes  clearly  of  this:  ‘‘This 
word  carries  its  own  meaning  with  it;  in  other  words,  that 
the  simple  idea  presented  to  the  mind  by  this  word  is  so 
truly  descriptive  of  Jesus  Christ  that  it  may  be  used  without 
any  qualification  as  a  designation  of  Him,  just  as  the  words, 
life,  light,  manna,  passover,  peace,  etc.,  elsewhere  are  used. 
But  this  throws  us  upon  the  inquiry.  In  what  sense  is  Jesus 
Christ  the  Word?  for  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  term  does 
not  so  immediately  yield  up  its  meaning  as  do  some  of  those 
other  terms  with  which  we  have  compared  it.  Now,  in  reply 
to  this  I  think  the  oldest  answer  is  still  the  best.  ‘The  Son,’ 
says  Origen,  ‘may  be  the  Word  because  He  announces  the 
hidden  things  of  His  Father;’  or,  as  another  of  the  Fathers 
gives  it,  because  He  is  the  interpreter  of  the  will  of  God. 
The  idea  here  is,  that  as  a  word  is  the  interpreter  of  the 
hidden  invisible  spirit  of  man,  so  Jesus,  coming  forth  from 

^The  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia,  1915  Edition,  Vol.  Ill,  pp. 

1911,  1912. 
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the  bosom  of  the  Father,  of  Him  whom  no  man  hath  seen 
at  any  time,  has  revealed  Him  to  us.  Words  bridge  over  the 
chasm  between  spirit  and  spirit,  and  form  a  medium  of  com¬ 
munication  between  mind  and  mind.  They  are  winged  mes¬ 
sengers  that  come  from  that  which  sense  cannot  descry, 
and  through  the  medium  of  sense  convey  to  others  knowledge 
of  that  hidden  power  that  sent  them  forth.  They  are  thus 
emphatically  revealers  of  the  invisible,  palpable  exponents 
to  us  of  what,  but  for  them,  must  ever  have  remained  hidden 
from  us,  being  supersensible.  In  like  manner  has  Jesus 
Christ  made  known  and  expounded  God  to  us.  In  Himself 
God  is  utterly  beyond  our  knowledge;  we  cannot  by  search¬ 
ing  find  Him  out;  and  it  is  only  as  He  reveals  Himself  to 
us  that  we  can  have  any  just  thought  of  Him  at  all.  But 
of  all  the  revelations  of  Himself  which  He  has  given  to  men, 
none  is  so  full,  so  clear,  so  impressive,  as  that  which  He  has 
given  in  the  Person  of  His  Son.  Here  all  the  other  rays  of 
light  which  God  has  sent  forth  to  illuminate  our  darkness 
are  concentrated  in  one  blaze  of  glory.  Here  all  the  other 
words  which  God  hath  spoken  to  men  are  gathered  up  and 
condensed  into  one  grand  and  all-embracing  utterance,  which 
therefore  becomes  emphatically  The  Word — ^the  living  per¬ 
sonal  manifestation  of  God  to  men.  .  .  . 

“The  attentive  reader  of  the  0.  T.  cannot  have  failed  to 
observe  how  there  runs  through  the  writings  which  it  con¬ 
tains  a  distinction  between  God  as  He  is  in  Himself, — ^hid¬ 
den,  invisible,  unsearchable,  incomprehensible;  and  God  as 
He  is  in  relation  to  His  creatures, — revealed,  manifested, 
declared.  Sometimes  this  is  conveyed  very  distinctly  and 
unmistakably,  as  by  the  appearances  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah, 
who  is  both  Himself  Jehovah  and  yet  distinct  from  Jehovah 
— a  representation  which  can  be  rendered  intelligible  only 
on  the  supposition  of  a  distinction  between  God  as  revealed 
and  God  as  concealed.  In  other  cases  the  same  idea  is 
presented  by  certain  forms  of  expression  which  presuppose 
it,  and  are  explicable  only  on  the  assumption  of  it.  Such, 
for  instance,  is  the  frequently-recurring  expression,  the 
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'Name  of  God’ — an  expression  which  indicates  something 
distinct  from  God  as  God,  but  to  which,  nevertheless,  per¬ 
sonal  and  divine  qualities  are  ascribed;  for  men  are  com¬ 
manded  to  put  their  trust  in  God’s  name,  God  serves  men 
by  His  name,  God  puts  His  name  in  a  person  or  place,  the 
result  of  which  is  that  God  is  in  that  person  or  place;  and 
many  other  similar  usages,  which  can  be  explained  satis¬ 
factorily  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  name  of  God  is 
God,  not  as  He  is  in  Himself,  but  as  He  is  revealed  to  men. 
Such  also  is  the  distinction  made  between  the  'face  of  God,’ 
which  no  man  can  behold,  and  His  'back,’  which  Moses  was 
permitted,  in  compliance  with  his  earnest  request,  to  see. 
As  the  countenance  is  the  index  of  the  soul,  the  spiritual 
part,  so  to  speak,  of  the  body,  the  face  of  God  is  His  inner 
essential  glory.  His  essence  as  a  Spirit;  and  as  the  back  part 
of  a  man  is  purely  material,  and  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of 
the  senses,  so  this  is  used  by  God  to  denote  what  of  Him 
may  be  revealed,  and  by  being  revealed  may  be  known  by 
His  creatures.  What  that  is  He  Himself  expressly  declares 
when,  in  the  same  connection,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of 
Moses,  'Show  me  Thy  glory,’  God  says,  'I  will  make  all 
my  goodness  [properly,  beauty,  majesty}  to  pass  before  thee, 
and  will  proclaim  the  name  of  the  Lord  before  thee.’  This 
was  .what  Moses  could  see,  and  this — ^the  divine  name  or 
revelation  of  God,  the  beauty,  the  manifested  perfection  of 
God — He  would  make  to  pass  before  him;  and  it  is  of  this 
that  God  speaks  as  His  back,  because  it  could  be  made 
known  to  men  in  contradistinction  to  His  face.  His  essential 
being,  which  no  man  could  see  and  live.  These  instances 
may  suffice  to  show  that  the  idea  of  a  distinction  between 
God  as  He  is  in  Himself  and  God  as  revealed  to  His  creatures 
could  not  but  be  familiar  to  an  attentive  reader  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Jewish  Scriptures;  so  that  St.  John,  in  representing 
the  great  Revealer  of  God  as  with  God  and  as  God,  would 
not  overstep  the  limits  of  enlightened  Jewish  thought  and 
intelligence.”* 


*Sfstem  of  Biblical  Theology,  Vol.  I,  pp.  360-363. 
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There  are  three  determining  truths  set  forth  by  John 
concerning  the  Logos:  (a)  He,  as  one  with  God  and  as  God, 
is  from  all  eternity  (1:1,2),  (b)  He  becomes  flesh  (1:14), 
and  (c)  He  ever  manifests  the  First  Person  (1:18).  With 
this  comprehensive  revelation  all  the  Bible  is  in  accord, 
and  such  is  the  adorable,  almighty,  all-wise,  eternal  Person 
who  came  into  the  world  to  be  the  Savior  of  men. 

2.  The  Incarnate  Christ. 

In  a  reasonable  effort  to  attain  to  a  worthy  appraise¬ 
ment  of  the  Redeemer,  this  fundamental  truth  must  be  fixed 
in  mind  as  the  ground  for  all  other  realities  which  enter 
into  His  marvelous,  exalted  Being,  namely,  that,  since  He 
combines  in  Himself  undiminished  Deity  and  perfect  hu¬ 
manity,  there  is  none  other  comparable  to  Him,  either  with¬ 
in  the  Godhead,  among  angels,  or  among  men.  This  Thean- 
thropic  Person  is  as  much  God  as  is  the  Father  or  the  Holy 
Spirit;  but  neither  the  Father  nor  the  Spirit  has  come  into 
union  with  that  which  is  human.  Similarly,  this  Thean- 
thropic  Person  is  in  every  respect  the  embodiment  of  every 
feature  of  a  true  human  being;  but  no  other  human  being 
has  ever  been  so  united  to  the  Godhead.  There  is  no  impli¬ 
cation  here  that  this  Theanthropic  Person  is  superior  to  the 
Father  or  the  Spirit;  it  is  only  pointed  out  that  He  differs 
from  all  others  in  heaven  or  on  earth  in  that  the  breadth 
of  the  sphere  of  His  Being  has  been  expanded  to  a  point 
to  which  none  other  has  ever,  or  will  ever,  attain.  He  func¬ 
tions  perfectly  and  finally  in  the  service  for  which  a  The¬ 
anthropic  Person  was  indicated.  No  need  of  another  could 
ever  arise.  In  view  of  the  later  consideration  of  the  whole 
field  of  mediation,  pursuance  of  this  theme  is  discontinued 
for  the  present.  However,  most  urgently  the  truth  is 
stressed  that,  apart  from  an  interminable  investigation  into, 
and  meditation  on,  the  peculiar  features  of  this  unique 
Theanthropic  Person,  there  can  be  no  commendable  growth 
“in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.” 

3.  Christ  in  His  Death. 

Again  extended  discussion  awaits  a  later  contemplation 
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of  the  sufferings  of  Christ;  yet  the  right  evaluation  of  the 
Saviour  is  bound  up,  to  a  large  degree,  in  His  work  upon 
the  Cross.  Such  an  evaluation  had  come  to  the  Apostle  when, 
in  personal  adoration,  he  said,  ''who  loved  me  and  gave  him¬ 
self  for  me.”  Vast  indeed  are  the  triumphs  of  Christ  through 
the  cross — reaching  on  to  the  transformation  of  things  on 
earth  and  in  heaven.  A  right  understanding  of  these  will 
result  in  a  richer  and  fuller  knowledge  of  the  One  who  is. 
mighty  to  save. 

4.  The  Resurrected  Christ. 

The  incarnation  accomplished  the  union  of  two  natures 
in  one  Theanthropic  Person,  in  which  union  His  Deity  was 
veiled,  and  His  humanity,  though  sinless,  was  such  as  might 
mingle  in  the  common  experiences  with  other  men;  but  the 
resurrection  accomplished  the  unveiling  of  His  Deity  and 
the  glorification  of  His  humanity.  Through  the  resurrection. 
He  became  what  He  ever  will  be  and  that  which  none  other 
had  ever  been  before — a  glorified  man  in  heaven.  Of  Him 
it  is  said,  ''Who  only  hath  immortality,  dwelling  in  the  light 
which  no  man  can  approach  unto;  whom  no  man  hath  seen, 
nor  can  see:  to  whom  he  honor  and  power  everlasting” 
(1  Tim.  6:16).  Because  of  His  sufferings  and  death,  God 
has,  in  resurrection,  highly  exalted  Him  and  given  Him  a 
name  which  is  above  every  name.  In  any  recognition  of  all 
the  Savior  is,  there  must  be  a  contemplation  of  His  present 
estate — ^that  which  He  ever  will  be  in  heaven. 

5.  Christ  Ascended  and  Seated  in  Heaven. 

The  Omnipresent  Savior,  though  indwelling  every  be¬ 
liever,  though  present  where  two  or  three  are  met  unto  His 
name,  and  though  accompanying  every  messenger  to  the  end 
of  the  age,  is,  nevertheless,  locally  present  in  heaven,  seated 
on  His  Father’s  throne  and  there  administering  as  Savior 
of  lost  men,  as  Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church,  and  is 
preparing  a  place  for  the  sons  whom  He  is  bringing  into 
glory.  When  on  earth,  none  knew  Him  more  intimately 
than  John,  the  beloved  disciple.  He  saw  Him  as  a  child. 
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in  His  public  service,  in  transfiguration,  in  death,  and  in 
resurrection;  yet,  when  he  saw  Him  in  glory — as  described 
in  Revelation  1:13-18,  it  was  then  that  John  fell  at  the 
glorified  Savior’s  feet  as  one  dead,  and  was  able  to  arise 
only  as  he  was  lifted  up  and  strengthened  by  his  glorified 
Lord.  It  is  with  that  same  glorified  Savior  that  Christians 
will  be  confronted  as  they  enter  heaven,  and  it  is  of  this 
Savior  the  believer  must  now  be  aware  if  he  would  know 
who  it  is  that  saves  his  soul. 

6.  Christ  Returning, 

The  utmost  capacity  of  language  to  express  limitless 
glory  is  strained  in  those  passages  wherein  the  second  advent 
of  Christ  is  described  (cf.  Isa.  63:1-6;  Dan.  7:13,14;  Matt. 
24:27-31;  Acts  16:16-18;  2  Thess.  1:7-10;  Rev.  19:11-16), 
and  that  conception  of  this  glorious  Person  must  be  added 
to  the  sum  total  of  all  that  the  Savior  is  by  whom  the  lost 
are  saved,  and  by  whom  they  are  presented  faultless  before 
the  presence  of  His  glory. 

7.  Christ  Reigning  forever. 

By  the  authority  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  to  whom  all 
authority  is  given,  must  reign  upon  the  throne  of  David 
until  all  enemies  are  put  under  His  feet.  Then,  by  the 
same  authority  He  will  reign  forever  and  ever,  that  God 
may  be  all  in  all  (1  Cor.  15:24-28).  It  is  predicted  that  His 
reign  shall  be  everlasting — on  the  throne  of  His  father  David 
(cf.  Isa.  9 :6, 7 ;  Ezek.  38 :21-25 ;  Dan.  7 :13, 14 ;  Luke  1 :31-33 ; 
Rev.  11:15).  Such  is  He  in  whom  the  sinner  trusts  and  such 
is  He  whom  all  Christians  are  admonished  to  know.  The 
call  to  know  **our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ”  is  a 
call  to  enter  an  immeasurable  realm  of  reality — even  all 
that  the  Savior  is. 

Dallas,  Texas. 


ESCHATOLOGICAL  PROBLEMS  VI. 


THE  FULFILLMENT  OF  THE  ABRAHAMIC 

COVENANT 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

One  of  the  outstanding  covenants  of  the  Scriptures  is 
the  covenant  of  God  with  Abraham.  Its  provisions  not  only 
condition  the  immediate  life  and  blessing  of  Abraham  him¬ 
self  but  they  constitute  the  key  to  the  subsequent  history 
of  Israel  and  God’s  purpose  in  relation  to  the  saints.  From 
the  standpoint  of  eschatology,  the  Abrahamic  covenant  is 
important  for  many  reasons,  but  it  is  crucial  in  its  evidence 
regarding  God’s  purpose  for  Israel.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
present  article  to  inquire  particularly  into  the  contribution 
of  this  covenant  in  relation  to  unfulfilled  prophecy.  To  this 
end,  a  brief  consideration  must  be  given  to  such  portions  of 
the  covenant  as  have  already  been  fulfilled. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  COVENANT 

The  provisions  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  are  outlined 
in  their  main  factors  in  Genesis  12 :2, 3,  “I  will  make  of  thee 
a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name 
great ;  and  be  thou  a  blessing :  and  I  will  bless  them  that  bless 
thee,  and  him  that  curseth  thee  will  I  curse:  and  in  thee 
shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.”  As  many 
writers  have  indicated,  this  covenant  includes  seven  pro¬ 
visions:  (1)  the  promise  of  a  great  nation  through  Abraham; 
(2)  personal  blessing  on  Abraham;  (3)  the  name  of  Abra¬ 
ham  shall  be  great;  (4)  Abraham  is  to  be  a  blessing  to 
others;  (5)  blessing  will  rest  on  those  blessing  Abraham; 
(6)  a  curse  will  rest  on  those  who  curse  Abraham;  (7)  all 
nations  of  the  earth  will  be  blessed  through  Abraham. 

Four  things  stand  out  in  the  original  covenant:  (1)  the 
national  promises  given  to  Israel;  (2)  the  personal  promises 
given  to  Abraham;  (3)  the  principle  of  blessing  or  cursing 
upon  nations  other  than  Israel  based  on  their  attitude  toward 
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Abraham  and  his  seed;  (4)  the  promise  of  universal  blessing 
through  Abraham,  fulfilled  through  Christ. 

The  Abrahamic  covenant  was  subject  to  enlargement  and 
increased  detail  in  subsequent  revelations  of  Scripture.  In 
Genesis  13:14-17,  Abraham  is  promised  title  to  “all  the 
land  which  thou  seest,”  “forever,”  and  the  promise  concern¬ 
ing  his  seed  is  amplified  in  that  he  is  promised  seed  com¬ 
parable  in  number  to  the  dust  of  the  earth.  In  Genesis 
15  :l-7,  the  line  of  the  seed  is  designated  as  through  Abraham 
rather  than  Eliezer,  his  servant,  and  the  promise  of  the 
land  is  reiterated.  In  Genesis  17:1-18,  further  important 
provisions  are  made:  (1)  The  covenant  is  solemnly  confirmed. 

(2)  Abram  is  given  the  name  Abraham  as  a  symbol  of  the 
promise  that  he  will  be  the  father  of  many  nations,  i.e., 
nations  other  than  the  nation  which  will  inherit  the  land. 

(3)  Kings  are  promised  to  the  seed  of  Abraham.  (4)  “All 
the  land  of  Canaan”  is  given  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  for  “an 
everlasting  possession.”  (5)  A  personal  and  special  re¬ 
lationship  is  set  up  between  God  and  the  seed  of  Abraham 
in  which  God  promises  to  “be  their  God.” 

The  Abrahamic  covenant  is  not  only  inclusive  of  many 
of  the  main  features  of  God’s  program  for  the  ages,  but 
it  is  the  ground  for  many  future  covenants.  The  covenant 
in  respect  to  the  land  is  enlarged  in  the  Palestinian  cove¬ 
nant  (Deut.  28:1-30:20)  to  which  there  are  many  collateral 
references  and  doctrines.  The  covenant  in  respect  to  the 
future  kings  to  issue  from  Abraham  is  given  a  specific  turn 
in  the  promises  to  David  in  the  Davidic  covenant,  concerning 
his  kingdom  and  seed.  The  covenant  in  respect  to  the  nation 
Israel  as  a  whole  is  the  subject  of  many  prophecies  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  of  which  a  notable  illustration  is  Jeremiah  31 :36, 37. 
The  covenant  in  respect  to  spiritual  blessings  on  the  seed  of 
Abraham  and  “all  the  families  of  the  earth”  is  the  theme  of 
the  prophets  who  picture  not  only  blessing  on  the  Gentiles 
through  Christ  but  the  regathering  and  blessing  upon  the 
nation  Israel  (cf.  Jer.  31:31-37).  The  ground  of  all  these 
covenants  is  the  Abrahamic,  and  for  this  reason  the  prin- 
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ciples  illustrated  in  its  fulfillment  and  the  content  of  its 
revelation  constitute  one  of  the  important  determining 
factors  of  all  prophecy.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  systems 
of  prophetic  interpretation  especially  as  regarding  unful¬ 
filled  prophecy  are  determined  in  their  main  features  by  their 
attitude  toward  the  Abrahamic  covenant. 

HISTORIC  FULFILLMENT  OF  THE  COVENANT 

Before  turning  to  unfulfilled  aspects  of  the  Abrahamic 
covenant,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  briefly  to  the  lines  of  ful¬ 
fillment  determined  by  history.  After  all,  the  best  answer 
to  the  problem  of  prophetic  interpretation  is  God’s  own 
answer  in  fulfilling  prophecies.  It  has  been  often  noted 
that  God’s  method  is  literal  fulfillment.  The  seemingly  im¬ 
possible  and  unnatural  events  prophesied  have  too  often 
been  fulfilled  exactly  as  the  Word  of  God  had  indicated,  to 
the  confusion  of  sceptics  and  minimizers  of  revelation.  The 
modern  attempt  to  date  books  of  prophetic  content  after  the 
events  which  they  prophesy  is  too  obviously  an  admission 
of  the  force  of  fulfilled  prophecy  in  determining  the  prin¬ 
ciples  by  which  unfulfilled  prophecy  should  be  interpreted. 

The  Abrahamic  covenant  has  been  obviously  fulfilled  in 
part.  A  great  nation,  Israel,  has  come  into  being  and  has 
been  wonderfully  preserved  through  centuries  of  dispersion. 
Other  nations  have  sprung  from  Abraham  in  addition  to 
Israel.  Great  personal  blessing  attended  Abraham  as  the 
Scriptures  clearly  indicate.  The  name  of  Abraham  is  re¬ 
vered  by  Jew,  Christian,  and  Arab.  As  Dr.  Jamieson  has 
stated:  “Although  not  renowned  in  science  or  arts,  in  civil 
or  military  affairs,  Abram  has  been  distinguished  by  higher 
honours  and  a  more  extensive  fame  than  any  mere  man 
ever  was, — revered  by  the  Jews  as  the  founder  of  their  na¬ 
tion,  looked  up  to  by  the  Christians  as  ’the  father  of  the 
faithful,’  honoured  by  the  Arabians  as  their  progenitor; 
and  whatever  of  true  religion  is  to  be  found  in  Islamism  is 
traceable  to  the  precepts  and  example  of  Abraham.’” 

'Jamieson,  Fausset,  and  Brown,  A  Commentary,  Critical,  Experimental,  and 
Practical  on  the  Old  and  Nenu  Testam^ts  (Glasgow:  William  Collins, 
Sons,  &  Company,  1868),  I,  129. 
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Other  provisions  of  the  covenant  have  also  had  partial 
fulfillment.  Abraham  has  been  a  blessing;  in  particular, 
the  promise  of  blessing  to  all  nations  has  been  fulfilled  in 
the  Person  and  work  of  Christ.  The  history  of  Scripture 
and  events  since  the  Scriptures  have  been  written  have  been 
eloquent  in  their  testimony  to  God's  special  dealings  with 
Israel,  His  blessing  on  them  when  in  His  will.  His  discipline 
on  them  when  they  needed  chastisement.  Nations  which 
have  persecuted  Israel,  even  when  that  very  persecution  was 
a  fulfillment  of  God’s  discipline,  have  been  punished  for 
their  presumption  in  dealing  with  Abraham’s  seed.  I  doubt 
not  that  the  present  generation  will  witness  further  fulfill¬ 
ment  and  those  who  have  sought  to  exterminate  Israel  will 
feel  the  lash  of  divine  justice.  It  is  evident  to  any  who 
wish  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  extensive  fulfillment  of 
the  Abrahamic  covenant  that  God  meant  exactly  what  He 
revealed  and  has  fulfilled  it  in  so  far  as  it  required  im¬ 
mediate  fulfillment. 

The  question  that  remains  concerns  the  unfulfilled  as¬ 
pects  of  the  promises  to  Abraham.  What  of  the  promises 
concerning  the  nation,  concerning  the  land,  concerning 
blessing?  Have  these  promises  been  fulfilled  completely? 
Has  Israel  been  disinherited  in  respect  to  these  promises? 
Is  the  present  program  of  God  in  calling  out  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles  to  form  the  church  the  complete  fulfillment  of  the 
promises  to  Abraham?  Are  the  promises  given  to  Israel 
to  be  yet  fulfilled  because  they  are  unconditional  and  gra¬ 
cious  promises  which  God  will  not  deny  even  to  a  people 
who  rejected  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  The  answers  to  these 
questions  form  an  important  part  of  eschatology  and  will  be 
treated  here  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible. 

THE  PROMISES  TO  ABRAHAM  UNCONDITIONAL 

An  examination  of  the  various  passages  dealing  with  the 
Abrahamic  covenant  will  reveal  that  the  promises  given  to 
Abraham  are  unconditional  and  gracious  promises.  In 
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other  words,  God  has  declared  an  unalterable  purpose  to 
accomplish  certain  ends.  There  may  be  delays,  postpone¬ 
ments,  chastisements,  and  blessinsrs  apart  from  these  prom¬ 
ises,  but  the  ultimate  purpose  of  God  will  be  fulfilled  only 
by  the  accomplishment  of  the  promises.  Dr.  C.  Fred  Lin¬ 
coln  has  written  this  concise  summary:  “All  of  Israel’s 
covenants  are  called  eternal  except  the  Mosaic  covenant 
which  is  declared  to  be  temporal,  i.e.,  it  was  to  continue 
only  until  the  coming  of  the  Promised  Seed.  For  this  detail 
see  as  follows:  (1)  The  Abrahamic  Covenant  is  called 
‘eternal’  in  Genesis  17 :7, 13, 19 ;  1  Chronicles  16 :17 ;  Psalm 
105:10;  (2)  The  Palestinian  Covenant  is  called  ‘eternal’  in 
Ezekiel  16:60;  (3)  The  Davidic  Covenant  is  called  ‘eternal’ 
in  II  Samuel  25:5;  Isaiah  55:3;  and  Ezekiel  37:25;  and  (4) 
The  New  Covenant  is  called  ‘eternal’  in  Isaiah  24:5;  61:8; 
Jeremiah  32:40;  50:5  and  Hebrews  13:20.”* 

The  fact  that  the  Abrahamic  covenant  is  unconditional 
is  not  only  based  upon  the  express  statement  that  it  is  eternal, 
but  the  language  and  character  of  the  circumstances  support 
this  conclusion.  The  original  promises  were  given  to  Abra¬ 
ham  without  any  conditions  whatever.  The  covenant  was 
confirmed  by  subsequent  reiteration  and  enlargement.  It 
was  ratified  by  an  oath  of  God  (Gen.  15:7-21),  solemnized 
by  the  recognized  method  of  confirming  an  oath  (cf.  Jer. 
43:18).  It  was  given  a  visible  symbol  in  the  rite  of  cir¬ 
cumcision  (Gen.  17:9-14).  It  was  confirmed  by  the  birth 
of  Isaac,  by  the  reiterated  promises  given  to  Isaac  (Gen. 
17:19)  and  to  Jacob  (Gen.  28:12, 13).  Its  unalterable  char¬ 
acter  is  revealed  in  that  portions  of  the  covenant  have  been 
fulfilled  through  the  centuries  in  disregard  of  human  un¬ 
worthiness.  In  the  apostasy  of  Jeremiah’s  day,  he  was 
nevertheless  given  the  message  to  Israel,  “Thus  saith  Je¬ 
hovah,  which  giveth  the  sun  for  a  light  by  day,  and  the 
ordinances  of  the  moon  and  of  the  stars  for  a  light  by  night, 
which  stirreth  up  the  sea,  so  that  the  waves  thereof  roar; 

*The  (unpublished  dissertation  presented  to  the  Dallas  Theological 

Seminary  Faculty,  1942),  p.  181. 
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Jehovah  of  hosts  is  his  name:  If  these  ordinances  depart 
from  before  me,  saith  Jehovah,  then  the  seed  of  Israel  also 
shall  cease  from  being  a  nation  before  me  forever.  Thus 
saith  Jehovah:  If  heaven  above  can  be  measured,  and  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  searched  out  beneath,  then  will  I 
also  cast  off  all  the  seed  of  Israel  for  all  that  they  have 
done,  saith  Jehovah”  (Jer.  31:36-37). 

If  God  had  intended  to  convey  the  impression  that  the 
covenant  was  eternal  and  unalterable.  He  could  not  have 
used  more  express  and  specific  language.  It  is  stated  that 
His  promises  stand  in  spite  of  Israel’s  sins,  and  that  they 
are  unaltered  by  them.  His  promise  is  declared  to  be  im¬ 
mutable:  “Wherein  God,  being  minded  to  show  more  abun¬ 
dantly  unto  the  heirs  of  the  promise  the  immutability  of  his 
counsel,  interposed  with  an  oath:  that  by  two  immutable 
things,  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  we  may  have 
strong  encouragement,  who  have  fled  for  refuge  to  lay  hold 
of  the  hope  set  before  us”  (Heb.  6:17,18;  cf.  6:13-16). 

THE  FULFILLMENT  OF  THE  PROMISES 

The  fulfillment  of  the  promises  hinges  upon  two  impor¬ 
tant  considerations:  (1)  Israel’s  continuance  as  a  nation;  (2) 
Israel’s  possession  of  the  land.  It  is  admitted  by  most  con¬ 
servative  expositors  of  the  Scriptures,  regardless  of  escha¬ 
tological  viewpoint,  that  Israel  became  a  great  nation,  that 
God  blessed  Abraham  and  made  his  name  great,  that  those 
who  have  befriended  Israel  have  been  blessed  and  those  who 
have  persecuted  Israel  have  been  cursed.  It  is  also  conceded 
that  through  Abraham  all  the  families  of  the  earth  have  been 
blessed  in  the  redemption  provided  in  Christ.  Some  have 
taken  the  position,  however,  that  Israel’s  promises  are  now 
forfeited  because  of  their  sin  and  unbelief  and  that  the 
spiritual  aspects  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  are  fulfilled 
in  the  church. 

The  evidence  against  the  church’s  appropriation  of  prom¬ 
ises  given  to  Israel  has  already  been  considered  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  article.  The  church  does  not  have  right  or  title  to 
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promises  given  expressly  to  Israel.  It  may  be  conceded 
that  some  of  the  promises  given  to  Abraham  are  intended  to 
extend  to  the  church.  The  individuals  in  the  church  enter 
into  the  promises  of  blessing  given  to  those  in  Christ  and 
to  this  extent  are  the  spiritual  children  of  Abraham.  This 
is  expressly  stated  in  Scripture:  “Know  therefore  that  they 
which  are  of  faith,  the  same  are  the  sons  of  Abraham” 
(Gal.  3:7).  The  basis  for  this  statement  in  Galatians,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  on  any  promise  given  to  Israel — and  this  is  very 
significant.  The  passage  continues :  “And  the  scripture, 
foreseeing  that  God  would  justify  the  Gentiles  by  faith, 
preached  the  gospel  beforehand  unto  Abraham,  saying.  In 
thee  shall  all  the  nations  be  blessed.  So  then  they  that  are 
of  faith  are  blessed  with  the  faithful  Abraham”  (Gal. 
3:7-9).  In  other  words,  the  portion  of  the  covenant  spe¬ 
cifically  given  to  Israel  is  not  transferred  to  the  church. 
Only  the  portion  of  the  covenant  dealing  with  universal  bless¬ 
ing  such  as  extended  beyond  Israel  is  applicable  to  the  church. 

If  the  church  does  not  fulfill  the  covenant  in  regard  to 
Israel,  it  must  follow  that  God  will  fulfill  it  for  Israel.  This 
is  borne  out  by  the  very  nature  of  the  promises.  The 
promise  which  God  gave  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  regarding 
title  to  the  land  is  very  specific.  It  is  not  contained  in  the 
original  statement  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  but  this 
is  all  the  more  significant,  for  the  promises  about  the  land 
are  given  as  a  confirmation  of  the  promises  concerning  the 
seed  of  Abraham  as  a  great  nation. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  promises  concerning 
the  land,  as  well  as  the  other  promises,  are  unconditional. 
They  are  not  to  be  forfeited  by  disobedience.  A  problem 
arises  at  this  point,  however.  Do  the  provisions  of  the  Pal¬ 
estinian  covenant  (Deut.  28:1-30:20)  abrogate  the  covenant 
of  God  with  Abraham?  Clearly  they  do  not  both  by  the 
nature  of  the  covenant  and  by  the  precedence  of  the  Abra¬ 
hamic  covenant.  The  Palestinian  covenant  did  not  deal  with 
the  right  to  title  of  the  land  but  the  right  to  enjoyment  of 
it  by  any  generation.  They  were  solemnly  warned  that  dis- 
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obedience  would  result  in  dispersion — a  fact  of  history,  but 
it  is  clear  that  this  dispersion  is  not  the  final  dealing  of  God 
in  respect  to  the  land.  It  is  made  very  clear  that  the  dis¬ 
persion  is  a  temporary  dealing  of  God.  The  dispersions  of 
Israel  and  God’s  disciplinary  judgments  in  no  wise  alter 
the  unconditional  title  to  the  land  which  is  given  to  Abra¬ 
ham’s  seed. 

The  title  given  to  Abraham’s  seed  is  included  in  the 
solemn  passage  in  which  God  confirms  His  promises  by  an 
oath  (Gen.  15:8-21).  The  boundaries  of  the  land  are  here 
given  specific  description:  *Tn  that  day  Jehovah  made  a 
covenant  with  Abram  saying,  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given 
this  land,  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  great  river,  the 
river  Euphrates:  the  Kenite,  and  the  Kenizzite,  and  the 
Kadmonite,  and  the  Hittite,  and  the  Perizzite,  and  the  Re- 
phaim,  and  the  Amorite,  and  the  Oanaanite,  and  the  Gir- 
gashite,  and  the  Jebusite”  (Gen.  16:18-21). 

The  description  of  the  land  by  no  means  is  indefinite. 
By  no  stretching  of  boundaries  or  spiritual  interpretation 
can  these  boundaries  mean  other  than  a  tremendous  stretch 
of  territory  which  Israel  has  never  possessed,  even  in  the  glo¬ 
rious  days  of  Solomon.  Certainly  such  a  specific  promise 
is  not  fulfilled  by  the  Christian  church  and  could  be  ful¬ 
filled  by  Israel  only.  The  honest  expositor  of  Scripture  is 
faced  with  the  problem  of  either  admitting  that  this  promise 
is  subject  to  future  fulfillment  or  that  it  will  never  be  ful¬ 
filled.  If  it  is  not  fulfilled,  it  is  an  attack  upon  the  faith¬ 
fulness  of  God  to  His  promises.  If  it  is  fulfilled  in  the 
future,  it  involves  the  continuance  of  the  nation  Israel. 
This  is,  in  fact,  its  chief  significance.  The  promise  of  the 
land  is  given  as  a  confirmation  of  Israel’s  continuance  as  a 
nation  rather  than  vice  versa. 

The  promises  of  God  do  not  need  to  be  sustained,  but 
God  has  mercifully  given  many  other  indications  to  confirm 
His  purposes  for  Israel.  The  continuance  of  Israel  as  a 
nation  is  given  specific  attention  in  Scripture.  Jeremiah 
31:81-37,  previously  mentioned,  is  a  powerful  statement  of 
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this.  God  has  declared  the  continuance  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon  as  symbols  of  the  continuance  of  Israel.  As  long  as 
the  sun  continues  to  shine  in  the  day  and  the  moon  and  the 
stars  in  the  night  Israel  will  continue  as  a  nation.  The 
earth  is  not  left  without  a  witness  on  this  important  point 
at  any  moment.  While  God  gave  only  the  rainbow  which 
appears  occasionally  as  a  sign  of  His  promise  not  to  bring 
another  universal  flood,  He  chose  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  as 
His  continuous  reminder  of  His  faithfulness  to  His  promises 
to  Israel  as  a  nation.  Lest  anyone  should  consider  these 
signs  as  too  temporary.  He  has  added  that  the  new  heavens 
and  the  new  earth  shall  continue  the  testimony  of  His  per¬ 
petuation  of  Israel  (Isa.  66:22).  When  the  present  order 
of  the  heavens  is  interrupted,  God  has  already  announced 
that  the  eternal  order  will  cpntinue  it. 

All  the  prophecies  in  Scripture,  and  they  are  abundant, 
dealing  with  Israel’s  future  are  evidence  in  themselves  for 
Israel’s  preservation  as  a  nation.  Some  are  particularly 
vital,  however.  Among  them  is  the  prophecy  of  Israel’s 
future  regathering.  This  fact  is  stated  so  often  and  so 
explicitly  and  so  unconditionally  that  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  why  it  has  been  overlooked  (Deut.  30:3;  Isa.  11:11, 
12;  27:12,  13;  36:10;  49:8-16;  Jer.  23:1-8;  30:8-11;  31: 
8-14;  etc.).  It  is  true  that  a  partial  return  to  the  land 
was  realized  in  the  return  of  the  pilgrims  of  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah,  but  the  language  of  the  prophets  in  no  wise  is  ful¬ 
filled  by  this  return.  In  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  the  return  of 
Israel  is  connected  with  the  glorious  and  visible  kingdom 
of  Christ  on  earth  and  associated  with  the  time  of  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  New  Covenant  with  Israel.  It  is  declared  to 
be  a  time  of  triumph  of  Israel  over  all  her  persecutors, 
and  it  is  revealed  to  be  a  time  when  the  whole  world  will 
give  honor  to  Israel.  Such  has  never  been  the  case,  and  if 
Scripture  is  to  be  fulfilled,  Israel’s  regathering  is  yet  future. 

A  remarkable  fact  of  contemporary  history  is  found  in 
the  return  of  thousands  of  Israelites  to  Palestine  since  the 
first  world  war.  While  this  is  not  the  fulfillment  of  the 
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promise,  it  certainly  is  an  omen  of  God’s  continued  regard 
for  His  covenants.  If  Israel  is  yet  to  return  to  Palestine 
and  occupy  the  land  given  to  them  in  the  Abrahamic  cove¬ 
nant,  it  is  also  a  proof  for  their  continuance  as  a  nation. 

The  principles  discovered  in  this  brief  examination  of  the 
Abrahamic  covenant  in  its  past  and  future  fulfillment  may 
be  summed  in  their  evidence  for  a  future  for  Israel  as  a 
nation,  for  a  future  fulfillment  of  their  possession  of  the 
land,  and  of  their  future  enjoyment  of  the  fullness  of  bless¬ 
ing  which  God  promised  Abraham’s  seed.  Other  features 
of  Israel’s  hope  will  be  considered  in  later  articles. 

Dallas,  Texas. 


JOBINE  THEOLOGY 

By  Ralph  Rogers  Hawthorne,  Th.M. 

(Concluded  from  the  Octoher-December  Number,  1944) 

SECURITY. 

The  saint  is  defended  and  sheltered  by  Jehovah.  There 
will  be  no  separation  to  come  and  sever  God’s  people  from 
Him.  Job’s  confidence  was  evident  to  all,  because  of  his 
knowledge  and  testimony  that  he  was  secure  in  the  hand 
of  God. 

1:10 — “Hast  not  thou  made  an  hedge  about  him,  and 
about  his  house,  and  about  all  that  he  hath  on 
every  side?  Thou  hast  blessed  the  work  of  his  hands,  and 
his  substance  is  increased  in  the  land”  (Satan). 

3:23 — “Why  is  light  given  to  a  man  whose  way  is  hid, 
and  whom  God  hath  hedged  in?”  (Job) 

8:20 — “Behold,  God  will  not  cast  away  a  perfect  man, 
neither  will  he  help  the  evil  doers”  (Bildad). 

11:18 — “Thou  shalt  lie  down  and  none  shall  make  thee 
afraid;  yea,  many  shall  make  suit  unto  thee” 

(Zophar). 

17:3 — “Lay  down  now,  put  me  in  a  surety  with  thee; 
who  is  he  that  will  strike  hands  with  me?”  (Job). 

29 :2 — “Oh  that  I  were  as  in  months  past,  as  in  the  days 
when  God  preserved  me”  (Job). 

SERVANT. 

In  the  presence  of  Satan  Jehovah  spoke  of  Job  as  His 
servant.  Wicked  angels  are  unfaithful  servants  who  fell 
from  their  first  estate. 

1:8 — “My  servant  Job”  (Jehovah). 

2:3 — ^“My  servant  Job”  (Jehovah). 

4:1& — “Behold,  he  put  no  trust  in  his  servants;  and  his 
angels  he  charged  with  folly”  (Eliphaz). 

42:8 — ^“My  servant  Job  .  .  .  my  servant  Job  .  .  .  my 
servant  Job”  (Jehovah). 
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SESSION  OF  CHRIST. 

Now  Christ  is  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  as 
Advocate.  His  position  guarantees  our  security  as  believers. 
Job  longed  to  see  Him  reigning  on  His  rightful  throne  as 
Lord. 

23:3 — “Oh  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him!  that  I 
might  come  even  to  his  seat!”  (Job). 

SIN. 

Sin  is  anything  unlike  the  character  of  God.  In  Job 
it  also  bears  the  names  iniquity,  transgression,  evil  and 
wickedness. 

1 :6— “It  may  be  that  my  sons  have  sinned,  and 
cursed  God  in  their  hearts”  (Job). 

1:22 — “In  all  this  Job  sinned  not,  nor  charged  God 
foolishly.” 

2:10 — “In  all  this  did  not  Job  sin  with  his  lips.” 

6:16 — “So  the  poor  hath  hope,  and  iniquity  stoppeth 
her  mouth”  (Eliphaz). 

6:24 — “Thou  shalt  know  that  thy  tabernacle  shall  be  in 
peace;  and  thou  shalt  visit  thy  habitation,  and 
shalt  not  sin”  .(Eliphaz). 

6 :29, 30 — “Return,  I  pray  you,  let  it  not  be  iniquity ;  yea, 
return  again,  my  righteousness  is  in  it.  Is  there 
iniquity  in  my  tongue?  cannot  my  taste  discern  perverse 
things?”  (Job). 

7 :20 — “I  have  sinned ;  what  shall  I  do  unto  thee,  O  thou 
preserver  of  men?  why  hast  thou  set  me  as  a 
mark  against  thee,  so  that  I  am  a  burden  to  myself?”  (Job). 

8:4 — “If  thy  children  have  sinned  against  him,  and  he 
have  cast  them  away  for  their  transgression.  .  .” 

(Bildad). 

8 :20, 22 — “Behold,  God  will  not  cast  away  a  perfect  man, 
neither  will  he  help  the  evil  doers  .  .  .  They  that 
hate  thee  shall  be  clothed  with  shame ;  and  the  dwelling  place 
of  the  wicked  shall  come  to  nought”  (Bildad). 

9 :22,  24 — “He  destroyeth  the  perfect  and  the  wicked  .  .  . 

The  earth  is  given  into  the  hand  of  the  wicked: 
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he  covereth  the  faces  of  the  judges  thereof;  if  not,  where, 
and  who  is  he?”  (Job). 

9:29 — “If  I  be  wicked,  why  then  labouc  I  in  vain?”  (Job). 

10:3 — “Is  it  good  unto  thee  that  thou  shouldest  oppress, 
that  thou  shouldest  despise  the  work  of  thine 
hands,  and  shine  upon  the  counsel  of  the  wicked?”  (Job). 

10:6-7 — “Are  thy  years  as  man’s  days,  that  thou  enquir- 
est  after  mine  iniquity,  and  searchest  after  my 
sin?  Thou  knowest  that  I  am  not  wicked;  and  there  is  none 
that  can  deliver  out  of  thine  hand”  (Job). 

10 :14, 16 — “If  I  sin,  then  thou  markest  me,  and  thou  wilt 
not  acquit  me  from  mine  iniquity.  If  I  be  wicked, 
woe  unto  me;  and  if  I  be  righteous,  yet  will  I  not  lift  up 
my  head.  I  am  full  of  confusion,  therefore  see  thou  mine 
affliction”  (Job). 

11:6 — ^“Know  therefore  that  God  exacteth  of  thee  less 
than  thine  iniquity  deserveth”  (Zophar). 

11:11 — “He  knoweth  vain  men:  he  seeth  wickedness  also; 
will  he  not  then  consider  it?”  (Zophar) 

11:14 — “If  iniquity  be  in  thine  hand,  put  it  away,  and 
let  not  wickedness  dwell  in  thy  tabernacles”  (Zo¬ 
phar). 

11:20 — “The  eyes  of  the  wicked  shall  fail,  and  they  shall 
not  escape,  and  their  hope  shall  be  as  the  giving 
up  of  the  ghost”  (Zophar).  , 

12:6 — “The  tabernacles  of  robbers  prosper,  and  they 
that  provoke  God  are  secure ;  into  whose  hand 
God  bringeth  abundantly”  (Job). 

13:7 — “Will  ye  speak  wickedly  for  God?  and  talk  de¬ 
ceitfully  for  him?”  (Job). 

13:23 — “How  many  are  mine  iniquities  and  sins?  make 
me  to  know  my  transgression  and  my  sin”  (Job). 

13 :26 — “Thou  writes!  bitter  things  against  me,  and  mak¬ 
es!  me  to  possess  the  iniquities  of  my  youth” 

(Job). 

14 :16, 17— “Now  thou  numberest  my  steps :  dost  thou  not 
watch  over  my  sin?  My  transgression  is  sealed 
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up  in  a  bag,  and  thou  sewest  up  mine  iniquity”  (Job). 

15 :5 — “My  mouth  uttereth  thine  iniquity,  and  thou 
choosest  the  tongue  of  the  crafty”  (Eliphaz). 

16:16 — “How  much  more  abominable  and  filthy  is  man, 
which  drinketh  iniquity  like  water?”  (Eliphaz). 

16 :20 — “The  wicked  man  travaileth  with  pain  all  his 
days,  and  the  number  of  years  is  hidden  to  the 
oppressor”  (Eliphaz). 

16:36 — “They  conceive  mischief,  and  bring  forth  vanity, 
and  their  belly  prepareth  deceit”  (Eliphaz). 

18:6 — “Yea,  the  light  of  the  wicked  shall  be  put  out, 
and  the  spark  of  his  fire  shall  not  shine”  (Bildad). 

18:21 — “Surely  such  are  the  dwellings  of  the  wicked,  and 
this  is  the  place  of  him  that  knoweth  not  God” 

(Bildad). 

20:6 — “Knowest  thou  not  that  the  triumphing  of  the 
wicked  is  short,  and  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite 
but  for  a  moment?”  (Zophar). 

20:11-14 — “His  bones  are  full  of  the  sin  of  his  youth,  which 
shall  lie  down  with  him  in  the  dust.  Though 
wickedness  be  sweet  in  his  mouth,  though  he  hide  it  under 
his  tongue;  Though  he  spare  it,  and  forsake  it  not;  but  keep 
it  still  within  his  mouth:  Yet  his  meat  in  his  bowels  is 
turned,  it  is  the  gall  of  asps  within  him”  (Zophar). 
20:27-29 — “The  heaven  shall  reveal  his  iniquity;  and  the 
earth  shall  rise  up  against  him.  The  increase  of 
his  house  shall  depart,  and  his  goods  shall  fiow  away  in  the 
day  of  his  wrath.  This  is  the  portion  of  a  wicked  man  from 
God,  and  the  heritage  appointed  unto  him  by  God”  (Zophar). 

21:7 — “Wherefore  do  the  wicked  live,  become  old,  yea, 
are  mighty  in  power?”  (Job). 

21:14 — “They  say  unto  God,  Depart  from  us;  for  we 
desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways”  (Job). 
21:16-19 — “Lo,  their  good  is  not  in  their  hand:  the  counsel 
of  the  wicked  is  far  from  me.  How  oft  is  the 
candle  of  the  wicked  put  out!  and  how  oft  cometh  their 
destruction  upon  them!  God  distributeth  sorrows  in  his 
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anger.  They  are  as  stubble  before  the  wind,  and  as  chaff 
that  the  storm  carrieth  away.  God  layeth  up  his  iniquity 
for  his  chidren:  he  rewardeth  him,  and  he  shall  know  it” 
(Job). 

21:28-30 — “Ye  say.  Where  is  the  house  of  the  prince?  and 
where  are  the  dwelling  places  of  the  wicked? 
Have  ye  not  asked  them  that  go  by  the  way?  and  do  ye 
not  know  their  tokens.  That  the  wicked  is  reserved  to  the 
day  of  destruction?  they  shall  be  brought  forth  to  the  day 
of  wrath”  (Job). 

22:6-7 — “Is  not  thy  wickedness  great?  and  thine  iniquities 
infinite?  For  thou  hast  taken  a  pledge  from  thy 
brother  for  nought,  and  stripped  the  naked  of  their  cloth¬ 
ing.  Thou  hast  not  given  water  to  the  weary  to  drink,  and 
thou  hast  withholden  bread  from  the  hungry”  (Eliphaz). 

22:9 — “Thou  hast  sent  widows  away  empty,  and  the 
arms  of  the  fatherless  have  been  broken”  (Eli¬ 
phaz). 

22:16— “Hast  thou  marked  the  old  way  which  wicked 
men  have  trodden?”  (Eliphaz). 

22:23 — “If  thou  return  to  the  Almighty,  thou  shalt  be 
built  up,  thou  shalt  put  away  iniquity  far  from 
thy  tabernacles”  (Eliphaz). 

24 :19, 20 — “Drought  and  heat  consume  the  snow  waters : 

so  doth  the  grave  those  which  have  sinned.  The 
womb  shall  feed  sweetly  on  him;  he  shall  be  no  more  re¬ 
membered;  and  wickedness  shall  be  broken  as  a  tree”  (Job). 

27 :4 — “My  lips  shall  not  speak  wickedness,  nor  my 
tongue  utter  deceit”  (Job). 

28:28 — “Unto  man  he  said.  Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
that  is  wisdom;  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  un¬ 
derstanding”  (Job). 

31:11,12 — “This  is  an  heinous  crime;  yea,  it  is  an  iniquity 
to  be  punished  by  the  judges.  For  it  is  a  fire 
that  consumeth  to  destruction,  and  would  root  out  all  mine 
increase”  (Job). 

31:28 — “This  also  were  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by 
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the  judge:  for  I  should  have  denied  the  God 
that  is  above”  (Job). 

31:33 — “If  I  covered  my  transgressions  as  Adam,  by 
hiding  mine  iniquity  in  my  bosom.  .  .  ”  (Job). 

34:6 — “Should  I  lie  against  my  right?  my  wound  is  in¬ 
curable  without  transgression”  (Elihu). 

34:8 — “Which  goeth  in  company  with  the  workers  of 
iniquity,  and  walketh  with  wicked  men”  (Elihu). 

34:10 — “Hearken  unto  me,  ye  men  of  understanding:  far 
be  it  from  God,  that  he  should  do  wickedness; 
and  from  the  Almighty,  that  he  should  commit  iniquity” 
(Elihu). 

34:12 — “Yea,  surely  God  will  not  do  wickedly,  neither 
will  the  Almighty  pervert  judgment”  (Elihu). 

34:18 — “Is  it  fit  to  say  to  a  king.  Thou  are  wicked?  and 
to  princes.  Ye  are  ungodly?”  (Elihu). 

34:37 — “He  addeth  rebellion  unto  his  sin,  he  claspeth 
his  hands  among  us,  and  multiplieth  his  words 
against  God”  (Elihu). 

36:3 — “Thou  saidst.  What  advantage  will  it  be  unto 
thee?  and.  What  profit  shall  I  have,  if  I  be 
cleansed  from  my  sin?”  (Elihu) 

36:6— “If  thou  sinnest,  what  doest  thou  against  him? 
or  if  thy  transgressions  be  multiplied,  what  doest 
thou  unto  him?”  (Elihu). 

36 :9, 10 — “He  sheweth  them  their  work,  and  their  trans¬ 
gressions  that  they  have  exceeded.  He  open- 
eth  also  their  ear  to  discipline,  and  commandeth  that  they 
return  from  iniquity”  (Elihu). 

36:21 — “Take  heed,  regard  not  iniquity;  for  this  hast 
thou  chosen  rather  than  affliction”  (Elihu). 

40:4 — “Behold,  I  am  vile;  what  shall  I  answer  thee? 
I  will  lay  mine  hand  upon  my  mouth”  (Job). 

SONSHIP. 

No  direct  reference  to  the  saint  being  a  son  of  God  is 
made  by  Job.  Yet  a  very  appropriate  statement  comes  from 
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the  sufferer’s  lips,  which  fits  in  perfectly  with  the  Father- 
son  relationship  known  today. 

23:6— “I  would  know  the  words  which  he  would  answer 
me,  and  understand  what  he  would  say  unto 

me”  (Job). 

SOUL. 

One  word  in  the  Old  Testament  is  translated  both  sotd 
and  life.  The  distinction  between  soul  and  spirit  is  not  al¬ 
ways  clear  to  us.  It  seems  evident,  however,  that  the  soul 
is  that  which  is  related  to  life,  action  and  emotion,  while  the 
spirit  of  man  is  connected  with  worship,  communion  and  any 
sort  of  divine  influence. 

6:7 — “The  things  that  my  soul  refused  to  touch  are 
as  my  sorrowful  meat”  (Job). 

7:11 — “I  will  speak  in  the  anguish  of  my  spirit;  I  will 
complain  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul”  (Job). 

7:16 — “My  soul  chooseth  strangling,  and  death  rather 
than  my  life”  (Job). 

9:21 — “Though  I  were  perfect,  yet  would  I  not  know 
my  soul:  I  would  despise  my  life”  (Job). 

10:1 — “My  soul  is  weary  of  my  life;  I  will  leave  my 
complaint  upon  myself;  I  will  speak  in  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  my  soul”  (Job). 

12:10 — “In  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  the  soul  of  every 
living  thing,  and  the  breath  of  all  mankind” 

(Job). 

14:22 — “His  flesh  upon  him  shall  have  pain,  and  his  soul 
within  him  shall  mourn”  (Job). 

16:4 — “I  also  could  speak  as  ye  do:  if  your  soul  were  in 
my  soul’s  stead,  I  could  heap  up  words  against 
you,  and  shake  mine  head  at  you”  (Job). 

19:2 — “How  long  will  ye  vex  my  soul,  and  break  me  in 
pieces  with  words?”  (Job). 

24:12 — “Men  groan  from  out  of  the  city,  and  the  soul 
of  the  wounded  crieth  out:  yet  God  layeth  not 
folly  to  them”  (Job). 
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27:2 — “God  .  .  .  hath  taken  away  my  judgment;  and  the 
Almighty  .  .  .  hath  vexed  my  soul”  (Job). 

27:8 — “What  is  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite,  though  he 
hath  gained,  when  God  taketh  away  his  soul?” 

(Job). 

33:18 — “He  keepeth  back  his  soul  from  the  pit,  and  his 
life  from  perishing  by  the  sword”  (Elihu). 

33:22 — “Yea,  his  soul  draweth  near  unto  the  grave,  and 
his  life  to  the  destroyers”  (Elihu). 

33:28 — ^“He  will  deliver  his  soul  from  going  into  the  pit, 
and  his  life  shall  see  the  light”  (Elihu). 

33:30 — “To  bring  back  his  soul  from  the  pit,  to  be  en¬ 
lightened  with  the  light  of  the  living”  (Elihu). 

THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

In  the  Old  Testament  spirit  is  a  word  also  translated 
breath  or  wind.  Job  mentions  the  Third  Person  of  the 
Trinity  long  before  Pentecost.  All  the  Trinity  is  brought 
to  light  by  Job's  theology. 

23:6 — “Will  he  plead  against  me  with  his  great  power? 
No,  but  he  would  put  strength  in  me”  (Job). 

26:13 — “By  his  spirit  he  hath  garnished  the  heavens;  his 
hand  hath  formed  the  crooked  serpent”  (Job). 

32:8 — “There  is  a  spirit  in  man:  and  the  inspiration  of 
the  Almighty  giveth  them  understanding”  (Elihu). 

32:18 — “I  am  full  of  matter,  the  spirit  within  me  con- 
straineth  me”  (Elihu). 

33:4 — “The  Spirit  of  God  hath  made  me,  and  the  breath 
of  the  Almighty  hath  given  me  life”  (Elihu). 

STEWARDSHIP. 

Generally,  this  doctrine  is  limited  to  monetary  contribu¬ 
tions  for  the  Lord’s  work.  But  properly  speaking,  it  in¬ 
cludes  all  types  of  worthwhile  service  rendered  Him.  It 
deals  with  man’s  labor  of  love  and  thanksgiving  for  the 
many  blessings  come  from  above. 

21:16 — “What  is  the  Almighty,  that  we  should  serve 
him?  and  what  profit  should  we  have,  if  we  pray 
unto  him?”  (Job). 
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22:2 — **Can  a  man  be  profitable  unto  God,  as  he  that 
is  wise  may  be  profitable  unto  himself?”  (Eli- 

phaz). 

42:8 — ”My  servant  Job  shall  pray  for  you  .  .  . 
(Jehovah). 

SUFFERING  (See  also  chastening). 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  historical  event  found  in  Job. 
The  problem  of  why  the  godly  suffer  is  settled  in  the  intense 
suffering  of  a  perfect  and  upright  man,  Job.  His  three,  so> 
called  friends  contended  that  suffering  is  direct  punishment 
upon  sin.  Elihu  ventured  the  opinion  that  it  is  rather  dis¬ 
ciplinary  and  educational.  But  the  first  two  chapters  of  the 
book  point  out  that  the  believer’s  suffering  will  vindicate 
the  praiseworthiness  of  God  and  His  discipline  quite  apart 
from  the  benefits  He  bestows. 

2:8 — ”He  took  him  a  potsherd  to  scrape  himself  withal; 
and  he  sat  down  among  the  ashes.” 

2 :12, 13 — “When  they  lifted  up  their  eyes  afar  off,  and 
knew  him  not,  they  lifted  up  their  voice,  and 
wept;  and  they  rent  every  one  his  mantle,  and  sprinkled 
dust  upon  their  heads  toward  heaven.  So  they  sat  down 
with  him  upon  the  ground  seven  days  and  seven  nights, 
and  none  spake  a  word  unto  him:  for  they  saw  that  his 
grief  was  very  great.” 

3:8 — “Let  them  curse  it  that  curse  the  day,  who  are 
ready  to  raise  up  their  mourning”  (Job). 

3:10 — ^“The  dawning  of  the  day  shut  not  up  the  dooTs 
of  my  mother’s  womb,  nor  hid  sorrow  from  mine 
eyes”  (Job). 

3 :24 — ^“My  sighing  cometh  before  I  eat,  and  my  roarings 
are  poured  out  like  the  waters”  (Job). 

6:3,4 — ^“I  have  seen  the  foolish  taking  root:  but  sud¬ 
denly  I  cursed  his  habitation.  His  children  are 
far  from  safety,  and  they  are  crushed  in  the  gate,  neither 
is  there  any  to  deliver  them”  (Eliphaz). 

6 :8, 11 — “Unto  God  would  I  commit  my  cause  to  set  up 
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on  high  those  that  be  low ;  that  those  which  mourn 
may  be  exalted  to  safety"  (Eliphaz). 

5:19,20 — “He  shall  deliver  thee  in  six  troubles:  yea,  in 
seven  there  shall  no  evil  touch  thee.  In  famine 
he  shall  redeem  thee  from  death:  and  in  war  from  the 
power  of  the  sword”  (Eliphaz). 

5:22 — “At  destruction  and  famine  thou  shalt  laugh: 
neither  shalt  thou  be  afraid  of  the  beasts  of  the 
earth”  (Eliphaz). 

6 :2, 3 — “Oh  that  my  grief  were  throughly  weighed,  and 
my  calamity  laid  in  the  balances  together!  For 
now  it  would  be  heavier  than  the  sand  of  the  sea:  therefore 
my  words  are  swallowed  up”  (Job). 

6:10 — “Then  should  I  yet  have  comfort;  yea,  I  would 
harden  myself  in  sorrow:  let  him  not  spare;  for 
I  have  not  concealed  the  words  of  the  Holy  One”  (Job). 

7:5— “My  flesh  is  clothed  with  worms  and  clods  of  dust; 
my  skin  is  broken,  and  become  loathsome”  (Job). 

7:11 — “I  will  not  refrain  my  mouth;  I  will  speak  in  the 
anguish  of  my  spirit;  I  will  complain  in  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  my  soul”  (Job). 

7 :13, 14 — “When  I  say.  My  bed  shall  comfort  me,  my  couch 
shall  ease  my  complaint;  Then  thou  scarest  me 
with  dreams,  and  terriflest  me  through  visions”  (Job). 

9 :17, 18 — “He  breaketh  me  with  a  tempest,  and  multiplieth 
my  wounds  without  cause.  He  will  not  suffer 
me  to  take  my  breath,  but  filleth  me  with  bitterness”  (Job). 

9:23 — “If  the  scourge  slay  suddenly,  he  will  laugh  at 
the  trial  of  the  innocent”  (Job). 

9 :27, 28 — “If  I  say,  I  will  forget  my  complaint,  I  will  leave 
off  my  heaviness,  and  comfort  myself :  I  am 
afraid  of  all  my  sorrows,  I  know  that  thou  wilt  not  hold 
me  innocent”  (Job). 

10:1 — “My  soul  is  weary  of  my  life;  I  will  leave  my 
complaint  upon  myself;  I  will  speak  in  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  my  soul”  (Job). 

10 :6,  7 — “Thou  enquires!  after  mine  iniquity,  and  search- 
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est  after  my  sin?  Thou  knowest  that  I  am  not 
wicked;  and  there  is  none  that  can  deliver  out  of  thine 
hand”  (Job). 

10:16 — *Tf  I  be  wicked,  woe  unto  me;  and  if  I  be  right¬ 
eous,  yet  will  I  not  lift  up  my  head.  I  am  full 
of  confusion:  therefore  see  thou  mine  affliction”  (Job). 

11:16 — “Thou  shalt  forget  thy  misery,  and  remember  it 
as  waters  that  pass  away”  (Zophar). 

14:1 — ^**Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman  is  of  few  days, 
and  full  of  trouble”  (Job). 

15:20 — “The  wicked  man  travaileth  with  pain  all  his 
days,  and  the  number  of  years  is  hidden  to  the 
oppressor”  (Eliphaz). 

16:24 — “Trouble  and  anguish  shall  make  him  afraid; 
they  shall  prevail  against  him,  as  a  king  ready 
to  the  battle”  (Eliphaz). 

16:6— “Though  I  speak,  my  grief  is  not  asswaged:  and 
though  I  forbear,  what  am  I  eased?”  (Job). 

16:10 — “They  have  gaped  upon  me  with  their  mouth; 
they  have  smitten  me  upon  the  cheek  reproach¬ 
fully;  they  have  gathered  themselves  together  against  me” 
(Job). 

16:20 — “My  friends  scorn  me:  but  mine  eye  poureth  out 
tears  unto  God”  (Job). 

17:14 — “I  have  said  to  corruption.  Thou  art  my  father: 
to  the  worm.  Thou  art  my  mother,  and  my 
sister”  (Job). 

18:11 — ^“Terrors  shall  make  him  afraid  on  every  side, 
and  shall  drive  him  to  his  feet”  (Bildad). 

18:12 — “His  strength  shall  be  hungerbitten,  and  destruc¬ 
tion  shall  be  ready  at  his  side”  (Bildad). 

19:2 — “How  long  will  ye  vex  my  soul,  and  break  me 
in  pieces  with  words?”  (Job) 

19:9-21 — “He  hath  stripped  me  of  my  glory,  and  taken  the 
crown  from  my  head.  He  hath  destroyed  me  on 
every  side,  and  I  am  gone;  and  mine  hope  hath  he  removed 
like  a  tree.  He  hath  also  kindled  his  wrath  against  me. 
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and  he  counteth  me  unto  him  as  one  of  his  enemies.  His 
troops  come  together,  and  raise  up  their  way  aginst  me, 
and  encamp  round  about  my  tabernacle.  He  hath  put  my 
brethren  far  from  me,  and  mine  acquaintance  are  verily 
estranged  from  me.  My  kinfolk  have  failed,  and  my  famil¬ 
iar  friends  have  forgotten  me.  They  that  dwell  in  mine 
house,  and  my  maids,  count  me  for  a  stranger:  I  am  an 
alien  in  their  sight.  I  called  my  servant,  and  he  gave  me 
no  answer:  I  intreated  him  with  my  mouth.  My  breath  is 
strange  to  my  wife,  though  I  intreated  for  the  children’s 
sake  of  mine  own  body.  Yea,  young  children  despised  me; 
I  arose,  and  they  spake  against  me.  All  my  inward  friends 
abhorred  me:  and  they  whom  I  loved  are  turned  against  me. 
My  bone  cleaveth  to  my  skin  and  to  my  flesh,  and  I  am 
escaped  with  the  skin  of  my  teeth.  Have  pity  upon  me,  0  ye 
my  friends;  for  the  hand  of  God  hath  touched  me”  (Job). 

21:4 — “As  for  me,  is  my  complaint  to  man?  and  if  it 
were  so,  why  should  not  my  spirit  be  troubled?” 

(Job). 

22:10 — “Snares  are  round  about  thee,  and  sudden  fear 
troubleth  thee”  (Eliphaz). 

23:2 — “Even  today  is  my  complaint  bitter:  my  stroke 
is  heavier  than  my  groaning”  (Job). 

24:12 — “Men  groan  from  out  of  the  city,  and  the  soul 
of  the  wounded  crieth  out:  yet  God  layeth  not 
folly  to  them”  (Job). 

30:16-19 — “Terrors  are  turned  upon  me:  they  pursue  my 
soul  as  the  wind :  and  my  welfare  passeth  away  as 
a  cloud.  And  now  my  soul  is  poured  out  upon  me ;  the  days  of 
affliction  have  taken  hold  upon  me.  My  bones  are  pierced  in 
me  in  the  night  season:  and  my  sinews  take  no  rest.  By 
the  great  force  of  my  disease  is  my  garment  changed:  it 
bindeth  me  about  as  the  collar  of  my  coat.  He  hath  cast  me 
into  the  mire,  and  I  am  become  like  dust  and  ashes”  (Job). 
30:26-31 — “When  I  looked  for  good,  then  evil  came  unto  me: 

and  when  I  waited  for  light,  there  came  dark¬ 
ness.  My  bowels  boiled,  and  rested  not:  the  days  of  af- 
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fliction  prevented  me.  I  went  mourning  without  the  sun: 
I  stood  up,  and  I  cried  in  the  congregation.  I  am  a  brother 
to  dragons,  and  a  companion  to  owls.  My  skin  is  black  upon 
me,  and  my  bones  are  burned  with  heat.  My  harp  also  is 
turned  to  mourning,  and  my  organ  into  the  voice  of  them 
that  weep”  (Job). 

33 :20, 21 — ”His  life  abhorreth  bread,  and  his  soul  dainty 
meat.  His  flesh  is  consumed  away,  that  it  cannot 
be  seen;  and  his  bones  that  were  not  seen  stick  out”  (Elihu). 

36:8 — ”If  they  be  bound  in  fetters,  and  be  holden  in 
cords  of  affliction  .  .  .”  (Elihu). 

36:21 — “Take  heed,  regard  not  iniquity:  for  this  hast 
thou  chosen  rather  than  affliction”  (Elihu). 

THE  SUFFERINGS  OF  CHRIST. 

This  is  an  aspect  of  suffering  in  which  man  cannot  share ; 
it  comes  from  the  Father  directly.  Job  expresses  his  opin¬ 
ion  prophetically  as  to  the  treatment  to  be  accorded  the  Son 
of  God  1500  years  later. 

19:28 — “Why  persecute  we  him,  seeing  the  root  of  the 
matter  is  found  in  me?”  (Job). 

TABERNACLE  and  TEMPLE. 

The  believer's  body  is  spoken  of  as  a  temple  (1  Cor. 
3:16, 17;  6:19).  Job  has  a  concept  evidently  along  the  same 
line,  though  he  mentions  nothing  relative  to  the  sanctuary 
of  the  temple.  He  makes  the  thought  very  personal,  to  be 
sure.  The  tabernacle  is  a  term  symbolical  of  the  entire 
person,  the  ego.  These  tabernacles  in  which  our  souls  and 
spirits  dwell,  however,  are  by  no  means  what  they  ought  to  be. 

5:24 — “Thou  shalt  know  that  thy  tabernacle  shall  be 
in  peace;  and  thou  shalt  visit  thy  habitation,  and 
shalt  not  sin”  (Eliphaz). 

11 :14 — “If  iniquity  be  in  thine  hand,  put  it  far  away,  and 
let  not  wickedness  dwell  in  thy  tabernacles” 


(Zophar). 
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12:6 — 'The  tabernacles  of  robbers  prosper,  and  they 
that  provoke  God  are  secure;  into  whose  hand 
God  bringeth  abundantly”  (Job). 

15:34 — "The  congregation  of  hypocrites  shall  be  deso¬ 
late,  and  lire  shall  consume  the  tabernacles  of  bribery” 
(Eliphaz). 

18:6— "The  light  shall  be  dark  in  his  tabernacle,  and 
his  candle  shall  be  put  out  with  him”  (Bildad). 

18:14 — "His  confidence  shall  be  rooted  out  of  his  taber¬ 
nacle,  and  it  shall  bring  him  to  the  king  of  ter¬ 
rors”  (Bildad). 

19:12 — "His  troops  come  together,  and  raise  up  their 
way  against  me,  and  encamp  round  about  my 
tabernacle”  (Job). 

20:26 — "All  darkness  shall  be  hid  in  his  secret  places; 
a  fire  not  blown  shall  consume  him;  it  shall  go 
ill  with  him  that  is  left  in  his  tabernacle”  (Zophar). 

22:23 — "If  thou  return  to  the  Almighty,  thou  shalt  be 
built  up,  thou  shalt  put  away  iniquity  far  from 
thy  tabernacles”  (Eliphaz). 

29:4 — "Oh  that  I  were  as  in  months  past  ...  as  I  was 
in  the  days  of  my  youth,  when  the  secret  of  God 
was  upon  my  tabernacle”  (Job). 

31:31 — "The  men  of  my  tabernacle  said  not.  Oh  that  we 
had  of  his  flesh!  we  cannot  be  satisfied”  (Job). 

TEMPTATION  or  TESTING. 

Job  certainly  went  through  fiery  trial.  His  testing  re¬ 
veals,  first  of  all,  the  pure  character  of  God.  Job  finally  saw 
what  God  was  doing  to  him  and  why.  The  results  became 
plain. 

23:10 — "He  knoweth  the  way  that  I  take:  when  he  hath 
tried  me,  I  shall  come  forth  as  gold”  (Job). 

THRONE. 

A  general  reference  is  made  to  the  throne  of  God  in 
heaven.  God’s  government  is  compared  to  a  mountain  (cf. 
Isa.  2:2).  Christ,  however,  sits  in  this  age  upon  the  throne 
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of  God  rather  than  His  own  throne  (Heb.  8:1;  Rev.  3:21). 

26:9 — “He  holdeth  back  the  face  of  his  throne,  and 
spreadeth  his  cloud  upon  it”  (Job). 

WICKEDNESS. 

All  those  not  united  to  Christ,  regardless  of  personal 
morality,  belong  to  the  ranks  of  the  wicked.  This  doctrine 
is  expounded  by  Job  at  length,  including  not  only  the  pre¬ 
vious  situation  of  the  wicked  but  also  their  present  activi¬ 
ties.  In  several  instances  they  are  addressed  as  “workers 
of  iniquity.” 

16:11 — “God  hath  delivered  me  to  the  ungodly,  and 
turned  me  over  into  the  hands  of  the  wicked” 

(Job). 

24:6— “They  reap  every  one  his  corn  in  the  field:  and 
they  gather  the  vintage  of  the  wicked”  (Job). 
24:13-19 — “They  are  of  those  that  rebel  against  the  light; 

they  know  not  the  ways  thereof,  nor  abide  in  the 
paths  thereof.  The  murderer  rising  with  the  light  killeth 
the  poor  and  needy,  and  in  the  night  is  as  a  thief.  The  eye 
also  of  the  adulterer  waiteth  for  the  twilight,  saying.  No  eye 
shall  see  me:  and  disguiseth  his  face.  In  the  dark  they  dig 
through  houses,  which  they  had  marked  for  themselves  in 
the  daytime:  they  know  not  the  light.  For  the  morning  is 
to  them  even  as  the  shadow  of  death :  if  one  know  them,  they 
are  in  the  terrors  of  the  shadow  of  death.  He  is  swift  as 
the  waters ;  their  portion  is  cursed  in  the  earth :  he  beholdeth 
not  the  way  of  the  vineyards.  Drought  and  heat  consume 
the  snow  waters:  so  doth  the  grave  those  which  have  sinned” 
(Job). 

24:21-24 — “He  evil  entreateth  the  barren  that  beareth  not: 

and  doeth  not  good  to  the  widow.  He  draweth 
also  the  mighty  with  his  power:  he  riseth  up,  and  no  man 
is  sure  of  life.  Though  it  be  given  him  to  be  in  safety, 
whereon  he  resteth;  yet  his  eyes  are  upon  their  ways.  They 
are  exalted  for  a  little  while,  but  are  gone  and  brought  low; 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  way  as  all  other,  and  cut  off  as 
the  tops  of  the  ears  of  corn”  (Job). 
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27:7 — **Let  mine  enemy  be  as  the  wicked,  and  he  that 
riseth  up  against  me  as  the  unrighteous'*  (Job). 
27:13-18 — “This  is  the  portion  of  a  wicked  man  with  God, 
and  the  heritage  of  oppressors,  which  they  shall 
receive  of  the  Almighty.  If  his  children  be  multiplied,  it  is 
for  the  sword:  and  his  offspring  shall  not  be  satisfied  with 
bread.  Those  that  remain  of  him  shall  be  buried  in  death :  and 
his  widows  shall  not  weep.  Though  he  heap  up  silver  as  the 
dust,  and  prepare  raiment  as  the  clay;  He  may  prepare  it, 
but  the  just  shall  put  it  on,  and  the  innocent  shall  divide 
the  silver.  He  buildeth  his  house  as  a  moth,  and  as  a  booth 
that  the  keeper  maketh"  (Job). 

29:17 — brake  the  jaws  of  the  wicked,  and  plucked  the 
spoil  out  of  his  teeth"  (Job). 

31:3 — “Is  not  destruction  to  the  wicked?  and  a  strange 
punishment  to  the  workers  of  iniquity?”  (Job). 

34 :7, 8 — “What  man  is  like  Job  .  .  .  which  goeth  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  workers  of  iniquity,  and  walketh 
with  wicked  men?”  (Elihu). 

34 :22 — “There  is  no  darkness,  nor  shadow  of  death,  where 
the  workers  of  iniquity  may  hide  themselves” 

(Elihu). 

34:26 — “He  striketh  them  as  wicked  men  in  the  open 
sight  of  others”  (Elihu). 

35:12 — ^“There  they  cry,  but  none  giveth  answer,  because 
of  the  pride  of  evil  men”  (Elihu). 

36:6 — “He  preserveth  not  the  life  of  the  wicked:  but 
giveth  right  to  the  poor”  (Elihu). 

36:14 — “They  die  in  youth,  and  their  life  is  among  the 
unclean”  (Elihu). 

38:15 — “From  the  wicked  their  light  is  withholden,  and 
the  high  arm  shall  be  broken”  (Jehovah). 

40:12 — ^“Look  on  every  one  that  is  proud,  and  bring 
him  low;  and  tread  down  the  wicked  in  their 
place”  (Jehovah). 

THE  PERMISSIVE  WILL  OF  GOD. 

There  are  two  aspects  to  the  divine  will:  one  directive 
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and  one  permissive.  The  former  links  up  with  the  decrees, 
election  and  foreordination  of  God;  the  latter  indicates  that 
God  may  allow  man  his  choice  even  if  it  be  wrong.  “God’s 
will  is  the  standard  of  all  that  is  right  in  motive,  design  and 
execution”  (Lewis  Sperry  Chafer).  God  not  only  turned  Job 
over  to  Satan  on  two  occasions,  but  also  to  the  wicked. 

1:12 — “The  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  Behold,  all  that  he 
hath  is  in  thy  power;  only  upon  himself  put  not 
forth  thine  hand.” 

2 :6 — “The  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  Behold  he  is  in 
thine  hand;  but  save  his  life.” 

16:11-13 — “God  hath  delivered  me  to  the  ungodly,  and 
turned  me  over  into  the  hands  of  the  wicked. 
I  was  at  ease,  but  he  hath  also  taken  me  by  the  neck,  and 
shaken  me  to  pieces,  and  set  me  up  for  his  mark.  His 
archers  compass  me  round  about,  he  cleaveth  my  reins 
asunder,  and  doth  not  spare;  he  poureth  out  my  gall  upon 
the  ground”  (Job). 

WOMAN. 

The  female  occupies  a  distinct  place  in  God’s  program. 
In  the  New  Testament  her  position  relative  to  man  is  de¬ 
fined  well,  demanding  the  due  adjustment  and  recognition. 
She  is  not  inferior  to  man,  but  God  cannot  bless  her  when 
out  of  her  distinctive  sphere. 

2 :9, 10 — “Then  said  his  wife  unto  him.  Dost  thou  still 
retain  thine  integrity?  curse  God,  and  die.  But 
he  said  unto  her.  Thou  speakest  as  one  of  the  foolish  women 
speaketh.  What?  shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of 
God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil?  In  all  this  did  not  Job 
sin  with  his  lips.” 

14:1 — “Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman  is  of  few  days, 
and  full  of  trouble”  (Job). 

16:14 — “What  is  man,  that  he  should  be  clean?  and  he 
which  is  born  of  a  woman,  that  he  should  be 
righteous?”  (Eliphaz). 

19:17 — “My  breath  is  strange  to  my  wife,  though  I  in- 
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treated  for  the  children’s  sake  of  mine  own 
body”  (Job). 

26:4 — “How  then  can  man  be  justified  with  God?  or 
how  can  he  be  clean  that  is  born  of  a  woman?” 

(Bildad). 

42:16 — “In  all  the  land  were  no  women  found  so  fair 
as  the  daughters  of  Job:  and  their  father  gave 
them  inheritance  among  their  brethren.” 

WORLD. 

Job  views  the  earth  on  which  we  live  from  various  an¬ 
gles.  It  was  created  by  God;  it  reveals  man’s  iniquity  and 
rises  up  against  him;  the  wicked  shall  be  driven  out  of  it; 
Satan  patrols  up  and  down  in  it. 

2:2 — “The  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  From  whence  comest 
thou?  And  Satan  answered  the  Lord,  and  said. 
From  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  from  walking  up 
and  down  in  it.” 

18:18 — “The  wicked  shall  be  driven  from  light  into 
darkness,  and  chased  out  of  the  world”  (Bildad). 

20:27 — “The  heaven  shall  reveal  his  iniquity;  and  the 
earth  shall  rise  up  against  him”  (Zophar). 

26 :7 — “He  stretcheth  out  the  north  over  the  empty 
place,  and  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing”  (Job). 

WORSHIP  (See  also  praise  and  prayer). 

Worship  is  nothing  peculiar  to  Christianty.  It  issues 
from  all  who  adore  somebody  more  than  they  cherish  them¬ 
selves.  The  truest  worship  will  come  from  the  joyous  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  full  heart,  made  full  in  the  case  of  a  Christian 
because  of  the  grace  of  God,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  the 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

1 :20,  21 — “Then  Job  arose,  and  rent  his  mantle,  and  shaved 
his  head,  and  fell  down  upon  the  ground,  and 
worshipped.  And  said.  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother’s 
womb,  and  naked  shall  I  return  thither:  the  Lord  gave,  and 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.” 
Portland,  Oregon. 
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EXEGETICAL  STUDIES  IN  ZECHARIAH 

By  Charles  Lee  Feinberg,  A.M.,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  Octoher-December  Number,  1944) 

A.  The  First  Burden,  9-11. 

5.  The  Rejection  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  the  Rule  of 
the  Wicked  One,  11:1-17. 

The  contrast  between  the  present  chapter  and  chapters 
9  and  10  is  quite  marked.  They  speak  of  blessing  and  pros¬ 
perity,  while  here  a  sad  picture  of  sin  and  punishment  is 
brought  before  us  in  most  vivid  language  and  dramatic 
events.  Compare  chapters  3  and  4  of  this  prophecy  with 
chapter  5  for  a  similar  sequence.  Chapter  11  explains  why 
the  blessings  and  promises  of  the  previous  chapter  are  in 
abeyance  for  Israel.  Preceding  the  fulfilment  of  the  proph¬ 
ecies  of  blessing  are  the  apostasy  of  Israel  and  their  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  their  Messiah,  with  the  conse¬ 
quent  visitation  of  God  upon  them  in  dire  punishment.  This 
concluding  chapter  in  the  first  burden  is  easily  divisible  into 
three  parts:  (1)  the  visitation  of  God  in  wrath,  verses  1-3; 
(2)  the  cause  of  this  manifestation,  verses  4-14;  and  (3) 
the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  sin  of  Israel  in  the  final  scourge 
upon  them,  verses  16-17. 

There  is  no  strictly  poetic  portion  in  chapters  1  through 
8  of  this  prophecy.  In  chapters  9  to  14,  however,  there  are 
poetic  sections  in  each  chapter,  chapters  9  and  10  being 
poetic  practically  throughout.  The  first  division  of  the 
present  passage  is  in  poetry  as  well  as  the  last  verse  (mainly, 
but  not  uniformly,  3:3  metre).  Probably  the  most  poetic 
section  of  the  whole  Book  of  Zechariah  is  11:1-3. 

In  beautiful  apostrophic  language  the  prophet  declares: 
“Open  thy  doors,  0  Lebanon, 
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And  let  fire  devour  thy  cedars! 

Wail,  O  fir-tree,  for  the  cedar  is  fallen. 

For  the  glorious  ones  are  destroyed; 

Wail,  0  oaks  of  Bashan, 

For  the  fortified  forest  has  come  down! 

The  loud  wailing  of  the  shepherds. 

For  their  glory  is  destroyed; 

The  loud  roaring  of  young  lions. 

For  the  pride  of  Jordan  is  destroyed!”  (verses  1-3) 
Of  what  is  the  prophet  speaking?  Unquestionably  he  is 
depicting  for  us  the  complete  desolation  of  the  land;  it  is  a 
scene  of  judgment.  Upon  this  all  are  agreed,  although 
there  is  diversity  upon  certain  details.  Chambers  states  it 
well  thus;  *‘The  first  three  verses  describe  the  ruin  of  the 
entire  land,  in  words  arranged  with  great  rhetorical  power, 
full  of  poetic  imagery  and  lively  dramatic  movement.”* 
There  are  those  who  are  inclined  to  take  the  description  of 
the  prophet  in  a  figurative  sense;  that  is,  the  cedars,  fir- 
trees,  and  the  oaks  are  understood  to  refer  to  earthly  rulers 
and  individuals  of  varying  ranks.  Thus,  the  cedars  would 
indicate  the  highest  in  the  land,  while  the  others  would  be 
gradated  und6r  these.  (So  Hengstenberg,  Dennett,  Baron, 
et  al.)  It  is  better  to  see  here  the  physical  desolation  of  the 
land  which,  to  be  sure,  would  involve  the  people  dwelling 
in  it.  (So  Keil,  Wright,  Von  Orelli  and  many  others.)  The 
storm  of  judgment  is  seen  sweeping  on  from  the  high  lands 
to  the  lowlands.  North  and  south  alike  are  affected.  The 
mention  of  Lebanon  in  verse  1  naturally  carries  our  thought 
back  to  10:10,  where  with  Gilead  the  entire  land  is  desig¬ 
nated.  In  this  passage  Lebanon,  Bashan,  and  Jordan  rep¬ 
resent  the  land  of  Israel.  Pusey,  following  the  Jewish 
commentators,  finds  in  the  mention  of  Lebanon  a  reference 
to  the  temple,  but  the  passage  necessitates  no  such  position. 
As  though  the  fate  of  the  one  foreshadowed  the  doom  threat¬ 
ening  the  other,  the  cypress  or  fir-tree  is  called  upon  to 
bewail  the  destruction  of  the  cedar.  The  phrase  nwnn  ny' 


'Lange’s  Commentary,  Minor  Prophets,  The  Book  of  Zechariah,  p.  83. 
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of  verse  2  has  the  Qere  I'vnn,  changing  the  reading  from 
“defenced,  impenetrable,  or  inaccessible  forest”  to  “forest 
of  the  vintage.”  The  Kethib  is  the  better.  The  absence  of 
the  article  with  the  noun  and  its  presence  with  the  modify¬ 
ing  participle  used  adjectivally,  is  by  no  means  rare  nor 
infrequent.*  The  shepherds  wail  because  their  pasture  lands 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  overflowing  scourge.  Compare 
Jeremiah  25 :34, 36.  The  young  lions  roar  lamentably  be¬ 
cause  the  pride  of  Jordan  is  laid  waste.  The  “pride  of 
Jordan”  has  reference  to  “the  stately  oaks  on  its  banks, 
which  shroud  it  from  sight,  until  you  reach  its  edges,  and 
which,  after  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  became  the 
haunt  of  lions  and  their  chief  abode  in  Palestine.”*  See 
Jeremiah  12:5;  49:19;  50:44. 

To  what  historical  event  or  series  of  events  does  this 
passage  have  reference?  Chambers  finds  here  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Jews,  without  specifying  more 
closely  (see  in  loco).  Wright  feels  that  the  expressions  em¬ 
ployed  are  far  too  vague  to  allow  us  to  view  them  as  the 
prediction  of  any  special  invasion  of  the  land  of  Israel.  For 
him  the  language  could  cover  any  invasion  of  the  Holy  Land 
if  it  began  in  the  north  and  spent  itself  in  the  south  {in  loco). 
Dennett  contents  himself  with  the  general  observation  that 
“The  first  three  verses  describe  the  condition  of  the  land 
after  some  great  public  calamity,  the  effects  perhaps  of  some 
invasion  by  the  Gentiles.***  We  prefer  to  understand  the 
passage  as  a  specific  reference  (although  in  very  general 
terms,  it  is  true)  of  the  judgment  of  God  upon  Israel  in  the 
time  of  the  Second  Temple  at  the  hand  of  the  Romans. 
This  is  the  position  of  Ironside  (“the  solemn  announcement 
of  wrath  upon  the  land  and  people  because  of  the  tragedy  of 
the  cross**),*  Keil,  and  Dods.  Says  the  latter  rightly,  “It 
is  extremely  difficult  to  establish  that  this  prophecy  had 
any  definite  preliminary  fulfilment  previous  to  the  rejection 

^Gesenius-Kautzsch’s  Hcbrno  Grammar  (1910  ed.),  p.  408,  par.  126  w. 

*E.  B.  Pusey,  T/ir  Minor  Prophets,  Vol.  II,  p.  420. 

^Zechariah  the  Prophet,  p.  131. 

*Notes  on  the  Minor  Prophets,  p.  402. 
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of  our  Lord,  and  the  consequent  ruin  of  the  Jews.”*  Such 
outpouring  of  God’s  wrath  had  been  occasioned  by  the  sin 
of  His  people,  and  the  prophet  now  depicts  for  us  in  nar¬ 
rative  form  the  enormity  of  that  defection  from  the  Lord. 

The  greatest  of  the  three  sections  of  the  chapter  is  now 
before  us,  and  its  detail  is  designed  to  bring  before  us  in 
vivid  portrayal  the  stages  of  Israel’s  great  sin,  the  manifold 
implications  of  it,  and  the  tragic  consequences  of  it.  The 
passage  with  which  we  now  occupy  ourselves  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  prophetic  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  on 
the  ministry  and  message  of  the  Messiah.  Every  verse, 
though  the  general  import  is  clear,  is  difficult  and  marked 
by  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  those  who  have  given 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  prophecy.  By  a  sharp  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  scene  of  devastation  and  ruin  that  has  just 
been  before  us  we  hear  the  Lord’s  commission  of  the  prophet: 
“Thus  said  Jehovah  my  God:  Feed  the  flock  of  slaughter; 
whose  buyers  kill  them,  and  account  themselves  not  guilty; 
and  those  who  sell  them  say.  Blessed  be  Jehovah,  for  I  am 
rich;  and  their  shepherds  have  no  pity  upon  them”  (w. 
4-5).  Two  questions  are  immediately  brought  before  us: 
(1)  in  what  way  was  the  word  of  the  Lord  carried  out  by 
the  prophet?  and  (2)  in  what  capacity  did  he  act?  Our 
text  gives  us  the  answer  to  both  these  important  queries. 
From  the  range  of  the  prophecy  (note  such  details  as  shep¬ 
herding  the  whole  nation  as  a  flock,  the  covenant  with  the 
peoples,  the  cutting  off  of  the  three  shepherds,  the  breaking 
of  the  bond  between  Judah  and  Israel,  and  especially  the 
time  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  as  seen  from  verses 
1-3)  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  here  a 
symbolical  act  of  the  character  of  a  vision.  In  no  wise  is 
the  message  less  forceful  on  this  account.  Most  commen¬ 
tators  are  agreed  that  the  prophet  is  acting  in  the  capacity 
of,  or  representatively  for,  the  Messiah,  the  Shepherd  of 
Israel  par  excellence.  Compare  chapter  6  and  our  chapter, 
verse  15,  where  the  prophet  represents  the  wicked  shepherd. 


The  Post-Exilian  Prophets,  p.  106. 
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Further  proof  is  given  in  verse  8  and  even  more  so  from 
verse  10.  Wright  does  not  feel  that  Zechariah  acts  repre¬ 
sentatively  for  the  Messiah,  but  only  in  his  prophetic  ca¬ 
pacity  for  the  Lord.  This  position,  it  seems,  is  modified  by 
his  later  statement  that  “The  prophecy  is,  we  believe,  one 
of  a  peculiarly  Messianic  character.  What  Jahveh  is  said 
to  perform  through  his  prophet,  was  done  in  very  deed  by 
the  Messiah.**^  That  such  passages  as  Psalm  23:1;  Isaiah 
40:10,11;  Ezekiel  34:11-19  refer  ultimately  to  the  Messiah 
is  patent  from  Old  Testament  passages  such  as  Ezekiel  34: 
23,24,  to  say  nothing  of  the  New  Testament  confirmation 
to  be  found  in  John  10:1-18;  Hebrews  13:20,21;  1  Peter 
2:25  and  5:14. 

Acting  for  the  Messiah,  then,  the  prophet  was  to  feed  the 
flock  of  slaughter.  The  people  are  so  designated  either  be¬ 
cause  they  were  already  being  slaughtered  or  yet  to  be  so. 
Perhaps  the  latter  is  preferable  because,  although  their  con¬ 
dition  was  already  precarious  (see  10:2),  it  was  to  be  even 
more  so  in  the  period  of  the  prophecy’s  realization.  Com¬ 
pare  Psalm  44:23  (Heb.)  for  a  similar  designation  of  Israel. 
All  that  the  phrase  implies  is  to  be  gleaned  from  the  vivid 
explanation  of  verses  5  and  6.  Israel  was  bought  and  sold 
as  so  much  merchandise  by  those  who  used  them  for  their 
own  selfish  ends.  Who  are  these  buyers  and  sellers?  Some 
understand  these  oppressors  to  be  foreign  rulers,  while  a 
lesser  number  believe  the  reference  is  to  the  civil  and  relig¬ 
ious  leaders  of  Judah  and  Israel  who  abused  their  position 
for  their  own  gain.  While  Ezekiel  34  and  other  passages 
denounce  the  heartless  shepherds  of  Israel,  they  are  not 
depicted  as  wantonly  bartering  Israel  for  their  profit  or 
actually  slaying  them.  However,  the  foreign  oppressors  of 
Israel  are  so  denoted.  Furthermore,  they  are  so  hardened 
in  their  ways  that,  instead  of  realizing  their  wickedness, 
they  congratulate  themselves  upon  their  successes,  mockingly 
and  blasphemously  blessing  God  for  the  results  of  their 
transactions.  So  little  do  they  account  themselves  guilty  in 

‘’Zechariah  and  His  Prophecies,  pp.  304,  305. 
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the  matter.  Compare  Jeremiah  50:6,  7.  Keil  translates 
as  "‘bear  no  blame”;  that  is,  they  have  thus  far  gone  un¬ 
punished  (see  in  loco).  He  cites  in  support  of  this  trans¬ 
lation  Hosea  5:15  and  14:1.  Whatever  may  be  said  for  the 
latter  passage,  the  former  is  scarcely  susceptible  of  the 
meaning  he  attaches  to  it.  Despite  such  warnings  from 
God  as  those  in  Jeremiah  2:3  and  30:16  the  enemies  of  Is¬ 
rael,  then  as  now,  have  felt  they  could  molest  Israel  with 
impunity.  But  if  the  oppression  of  foreign  rulers  was  cul¬ 
pable,  that  of  their  own  leaders,  their  own  shepherds,  was 
all  the  more  blameworthy.  These  had  no  compassion  upon 
the  sheep,  thus  leaving  the  miserable  sheep  without  human 
defender  either  from  within  the  nation  or  from  without. 

But  Zechariah  goes  on  to  a  climax  when  he  predicts: 
“For  I  will  no  longer  pity  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  saith 
Jehovah;  but,  behold,  I  will  deliver  the  men,  each  into  the 
hand  of  his  neighbor  and  into  the  hand  of  his  king;  and 
they  shall  smite  the  land,  and  I  will  not  deliver  from  their 
hand”  (verse  6).  Sad  was  the  lot  of  Israel  when  foreigners 
made  merchandise  of  them;  worse  was  their  condition  when 
their  own  leaders  showed  them  no  pity;  but  worst  of  all 
when  God  Himself  declares  He  will  no  longer  pity  them. 
Their  plight  has  reached  its  climax.  Keil  takes  what  to  us 
seems  a  rather  strange  position.*  He  understands  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  (which  word  he  translates  in  its 
broader  meaning  of  “earth”)  those  in  whose  midst  the  flock 
of  slaughter  are  living.  The  former  are  the  world-powers 
and  our  prediction  foretells  their  destruction  by  civil  wars 
and  despotic  kings  because  of  their  affliction  of  Israel.  His 
reasoning  is  this:  if  verse  6  is  still  speaking  of  Israel,  then 
why  the  need  to  feed  them  as  in  verse  7?  But  the  same  ar¬ 
gument  would  hold  for  verse  4  as  well.  Why  should  God  tell 
the  prophet  (in  his  representative  character)  to  feed  the 
flock  in  verse  4,  if  their  condition  is  rightly  set  forth  in 
verses  5  and  6?  The  answer  to  the  problem  is  to  be  found 
in  the  nature  of  the  prophetic  oracles*  repeatedly  we  find 


'^The  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  Vol.  II,  p.  360. 
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a  condition  described  the  reason  for  which  is  elaborated 
later.  Thus  it  is  here.  It  is  precisely  because  Zechariah 
was  charged  of  God  to  feed  the  flock  and  it  is  because  of 
the  result  of  this  ministry  in  the  ingratitude  of  the  people, 
that  the  consequences  are  noted  again  and  again  in  this 
passage.  God  is  not  stating  in  the  same  breath  that  He 
desires  to  have  the  flock  of  slaughter  fed  and  then  that  He 
has  no  pity  upon  them.  There  is  a  time  element  involved 
and  this  is  gleaned  from  viewing  the  passage  (verses  4-14) 
in  the  large.  Because  of  the  events  related  in  verses  8  and 
following  it  is  stated  here  that  God  determined  that  He 
would  no  longer  pity  Israel.  What  such  a  declaration  in¬ 
volves  is  seen  immediately  in  the  remainder  of  the  verse. 
Internecine  warfare,  despotism,  and  desolation  of  the  land 
are  the  outcome.  Such  conditions  they  had  already  expe¬ 
rienced  in  their  past  history.  See  8:10.  The  king  indicated 
is  not  a  king  of  Israel.  We  agree  with  Hengstenberg  that 
mention  is  made  of  a  foreign  despot.  He  explains:  “That 
we  are  to  understand  by  the  king  a  foreign  oppressor,  and 
not  a  native  ruler,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  covenant 
nation  had  no  native  king  in  the  time  of  the  prophet,  and 
that  he  never  speaks  of  any  such  king  in  his  descriptions 
of  the  future,  with  the  exception  of  the  Messiah.”*  Dennett 
states  simply  that  it  “will  probably  be  Caesar”  (in  loco). 
Though  this  ruler  will  not  be  of  Israel,  he  is  still  designated 
as  their  king — ^in  the  sense  that  they  would  have  no  king 
but  Caesar.  It  is  thus  clear  from  our  foregoing  remarks 
that  we  judge  verses  5  and  6  in  the  manner  of  a  paren¬ 
thesis,  showing  the  result  of  the  ministry  of  the  true  Shep¬ 
herd.  History  demonstrates  that  these  conditions  did  take 
place  after  Israel’s  rejection  of  their  Messiah. 

In  verse  7  there  is  a  resumption  of  the  thought  of  verse 
4  in  these  words:  “So  I  fed  the  flock  of  slaughter,  in  truth 
the  poor  of  the  flock.  And  I  took  unto  me  two  staves;  the 
one  I  called  Beauty,  and  the  other  I  called  Bands;  and  I 
fed  the  flock.”  In  vision  the  prophet  performs  the  com- 
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mission  of  the  Lord  which  he  states  both  at  the  beginning 
of  the  verse  and  at  the  end.  The  illative  specifies  more 
closely  those  to  whom  the  ministry  of  the  Shepherd  came. 
Gesenius  cites  our  passage  as  an  instance  where  an  adjective, 
followed  by  a  partitive  genitive,  acquires  the  sense  of  a 
superlative.*®  The  LXX  has  erroneously  joined  p^  with  the 
following  noun  and  translated  elg  xqv  Xavaavixiv,  **unto  the 
Canaanite,”  omitting  also  the  word  The  Vulgate  ren¬ 

ders  it  correctly:  propter  hoc,  o  pauperes  gregis.  Horst 
follows  the  LXX  reading  and  translates:  **So  weidete  ich 
die  Schlachtschafe  fiir  die  Schafhandler”  (So  I  pastured  the 
sheep  of  slaughter  for  the  sheep  merchants.).**  For  the 
performance  of  his  duties  as  shepherd  the  prophet  took  two 
staves.  Compare  the  rod  and  staff  of  Psalm  23:4.  These 
were  to  protect  the  sheep  against  a  twofold  danger,  as  is 
clear  from  this  passage,  namely,  from  outward  enemies  and 
inward  strife.  See  verses  10,  14.  The  first  staff  is  called 
“pleasantness,  favor,  or  beauty.”  There  are  but  seven  ref¬ 
erences  in  the  Old  Testament  to  this  word ;  the  name  Naomi 
is  from  the  same  root.  The  second  staff  bears  the  name  of 
“bands”  or  “binders,”  the  plural  of  excellence.  Neither  the 
oxoivio|ia  of  the  LXX  nor  the  funiculus  of  the  Vulgate  does 
justice  to  the  second  name,  although  both  translate  the  first 
correctly.  The  names  of  the  staves  imply  the  blessings 
flowing  from  the  ministry  of  the  Shepherd:  the  favor  of 
God  toward  Israel  in  keeping  their  enemies  from  destroying 
them,  and  the  bonds  whereby  He  kept  brother  and  brother 
united  within  the  nation. 

In  a  passage  of  the  Ras  Shamra  literature  (published  in 
Syria,  XVI,  pp.  29-46)  mention  is  made  of  two  “smd.”  H.  L. 
Ginsberg  suggests  a  kind  of  weapon.  Each  has  a  name 
answering  to  its  purpose.  He  notes:  “We  are  immediately 
reminded  of  Zech.  11:4  ff.  It  is  the  shepherd’s  (the  king’s) 
duty  to  maintain  well-being,  hence  his  staff  No*am;  it  is 
his  duty  to  maintain  concord  (the  antithesis  of  ‘they  shall 


cit.,  p.  431,  par.  133  h. 

"T.  H.  Robinson  and  F.  Horst,  Die  Zwblf  Kleinen  Propheten  (Tubingen, 
1938),  in  loco. 
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eat  each  other’s  flesh/  v.  9,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  king,  sec¬ 
tional  strife,  V.  6),  hence  his  staff  Habalim  (‘ropes,’  ‘ties’).” 
In  explaining  the  reference  in  the  aforementioned  literature 
he  says:  ‘‘Perhaps  what  is  meant  is  a  mace  with  a  stone 
head  drilled  through  to  admit  the  wooden  shaft,  to  which 
it  is  lashed  tightly  with  thongs;  and  hence  the  name  from 
the  root  smd  ‘to  bind.’  Such  mace  heads  are  found  frequent¬ 
ly  in  excavations.” It  should  be  added  that  the  weapons 
just  referred  to,  though  they  do  remind  us  of  the  staves  of 
our  prophecy,  are  not  identical  with  them,  for  the  word  in 
our  text  is  mql. 

But  from  the  very  first  the  gracious  shepherd  care  of 
the  good  Shepherd  was  met  with  opposition.  So  we  read: 
“And  I  cut  off  the  three  shepherds  in  one  month;  for  my 
soul  was  weary  of  them,  and  their  soul  also  loathed  me” 
(verse  8).  Perhaps  no  other  passage  in  the  Old  Testament 
has  been  so  variously  interpreted  as  this.  Chambers 
{in  loco)  counts  forty  different  solutions  to  the  identity  of 
the  three  shepherds.  We  shall  not  burden  the  reader  with 
the  enumeration  of  them.  The  oldest,  and  probably  the  cor¬ 
rect,  view  is  that  of  Cyril  and  Theodoret,  which  is  followed 
by  Hengstenberg,  Chambers,  Baron,  Dods,  Gaebelein,  and 
others.  This  interpretation  sees  in  the  three  shepherds  not 
three  individuals,  but  three  orders  or  classes  of  individuals: 
the  king,  the  priest,  and  the  prophet.  Compare  Jeremiah 
2:8,  26.  There  seems  to  be  a  valid  objection  to  this  view 
as  it  stands.  If  the  passage  is  set  in  the  time  of  the  Second 
Temple  and  the  earthly  ministry  of  the  Messiah  of  Israel, 
then  the  prophetic  order  had  ceased  to  exist  before  that  time. 
Hengstenberg  explains  that  “in  accordance  with  the  essen¬ 
tial  character  of  prophecy,  the  prophet  represents  the  future 
by  means  of  the  analogous  circumstances  of  his  own  time.”** 
For  him  the  place  of  the  prophet  was  taken  by  the  scribe  of 
our  Lord’s  time.  But  this  is  not  necessary  for  the  New 

**“The  Victory  of  the  Land-God  over  the  Sea-God,”  Journal  of  the  Palestine 
Oriental  Society,  Vol.  XV,  1935,  p.  328  and  footnote  1. 
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Testament  knows  of  prophets,  John  the  Baptist  himself 
having  been  accounted  as  one.  Compare  Matthew  11 :9, 10. 
Some  students  of  the  prophecy  regard  the  cutting  off  as  a 
gracious  intervention  of  God  on  behalf  of  His  people,  an 
indication  of  His  shepherd  care  over  them.  It  is  better  to 
view  the  act  as  God’s  displeasure  against  those  who  would 
not  have  the  rule  of  the  Shepherd  over  them.  The  cutting 
off  of  the  three  shepherds  (for  the  use  of  the  numeral  see 
Exodus  26:3,9)  will  take  place  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  one  month.  Whether  this  period  extends  through  the 
earthly  ministry  of  our  Lord  or  shortly  after  it,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  determine.  Upon  Israel’s  rejection  of  Christ, 
the  three  mediatorial  offices  of  prophet,  priest,  and  king 
(all  of  which  were  represented  in  their  fullest  and  highest 
sense  in  Him)  were  abolished,  showing  the  cessation  of  God’s 
direct  communication  with  them,  the  suspension  of  cove¬ 
nant  relationships.  Whereas  the  patience  of  the  Shepherd 
became  exhausted  with  the  godless  ways  of  the  shepherds, 
they  in  turn  loathed  Him.  The  verb  expresses  loathing 
to  the  point  of  nausea.  Compare  the  Syriac  hehila. 

The  setting  at  naught  of  the  Messiah  was  followed  by 
sorrow  upon  sorrow  for  Israel,  as  history  well  confirms. 
This  the  prophet  describes  for  us  thus:  “Then  I  said,  I  will 
not  feed  you:  that  which  dieth,  let  it  die;  and  that  which 
is  to  be  cut  off,  let  it  be  cut  off;  and  let  them  that  remain 
eat  each  the  flesh  of  the  other.  And  I  took  my  staff  Beauty, 
and  cut  it  asunder,  that  I  might  break  my  covenant  which 
I  had  made  with  all  the  peoples.  And  it  was  broken  in 
that  day;  and  thus  the  poor  of  the  flock  that  watched  me 
knew  that  it  was  the  word  of  Jehovah”  (verses  9-11).  Three 
types  of  calamity  came  speedily  upon  God’s  wayward  people: 
death  from  famine  or  pestilence,  violence  at  the  hand  of  a 
foreign  foe,  and  civil  strife.  What  is  plainly  set  forth  in 
verse  9  is  symbolically  stated  in  verse  10.  Wright,  starting 
with  his  view  that  the  passage  speaks  of  Maccabean  times, 
holds  rather  strangely  that  “The  ‘beauty’  had  indeed  de¬ 
parted  from  the  people  when  the  high  priesthood  was  made 
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with  their  consent  a  political  institution.”'*  Graver  issues 
than  these  were  involved.  The  covenant  was  made  with  the 
nations  and  peoples  of  the  world  on  behalf  of  Israel.  Com¬ 
pare  Sennacherib’s  invasion  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah  for  an  example,  Isaiah  36  and  37.  Keil  states  it  simply : 
“This  covenant  consisted  in  the  fact  that  God  imposed  upon 
the  nations  of  the  earth  the  obligation  not  to  hurt  Israel  or 
destroy  it,  and  was  one  consequence  of  the  favour  of  Jehovah 
towards  His  people.”'*  In  the  coming  day  of  Israel’s  return 
to  the  Lord  this  covenant  will  be  enlarged ;  see  Hosea  2 :20-22 
(Heb.).  In  the  meantime  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophet 
Zechariah’s  words  is  to  be  found  in  Luke  19 :41-44  and  21 :24. 
The  full  import  of  the  act  of  the  prophet  was  understood 
by  the  godly  in  Israel,  especially,  but  the  message  in  the 
act  was  not  wholly  lost  upon  the  remainder  of  the  nation. 

But  the  base  ingratitude  of  the  nation  and  the  dark  hue 
of  their  sin  must  be  brought  out  in  bolder  relief.  The 
Shepherd,  through  the  prophet,  addresses  His  people:  “And 
I  said  unto  them.  If  ye  think  good,  give  me  my  wages;  and 
if  not,  forbear.  So  they  weighed  for  my  wages  thirty  pieces 
of  silver.  And  Jehovah  said  unto  me.  Cast  it  unto  the 
potter,  the  precious  price  that  I  was  prized  at  by  them. 
And  I  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  cast  them  unto 
the  potter,  in  the  house  of  Jehovah”  (verses  12  and  13). 
That  the  Shepherd  asks  His  wages  of  the  sheep  reveals  them 
to  be  men.  The  matter  was  entirely  voluntary,  and  not 
of  constraint,  for  they  could  refuse  to  give  Him  anything  if 
they  so  chose.  The  response  of  the  people  was  calculated 
in  this  instance  to  bring  out  more  forcefully  than  any  words 
exactly  their  appreciation  and  appraisal  of  the  ministry  of 
the  Shepherd  of  Israel.  Almost  unbelievable  but  true,  they 
weighed  out  to  Him  thirty  pieces  of  silver !  He  was  request¬ 
ing  of  them  fruitage  from  His  ministry,  such  as  piety, 
godly  fear,  devotion,  and  love,  and  they  gave  Him  instead  that 
which  was  far  worse  than  a  direct  refusal.  Compare  Matthew 

^*op.  cit.,  p.  322. 
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21:33-41.  Under  the  Mosaic  law  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
were  compensation  for  a  slave  gored  to  death  by  an  ox. 
Compare  Exodus  21:32.  Says  Dods,  “To  offer  this  sum  was 
therefore  equivalent  to  telling  the  Shepherd  of  Israel  that 
they  could  any  day  buy  a  common  slave  who  would  be  as 
useful  to  them  as  He  had  been.”“  God  will  not  and  does  not 
allow  this  affront  to  His  beloved  Son  to  go  unrebuked.  The 
prophet  is  told  to  cast  this  “precious  price”  to  the  potter, 
which  he  does  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  In  the  words 
'ip’in  mx  we  have  an  example  of  exquisite  irony,  which  is  not 
common  in  Scripture.  Compare  Job  12:2.  Why  should  this 
contemptible  price  be  cast  to  the  potter?  It  must  be  noted 
that  some,  following  the  Syriac  version,  believe  ivr  is  an 
error  for  The  Syriac  renders  it  bit  gaza,  “the  treas¬ 

ury.”  Horst  concurs  in  this,  translating  the  command :  “Wirf 
es  in  den  Schatz”  {in  loco).  The  verb  itself  is  opposed 
to  the  thought  of  putting  the  money  into  a  treasury,  and  in 
actual  fulfilment  (Matt.  27:3-10)  it  never  was.  The  LXX 
with  its  £15  TO  xfovevTTiQiov  (into  the  melting-furnace)  is  nearer 
to  the  truth,  while  the  Vulgate  is  the  best  of  the  versions, 
rendering  it  “statuarius.”  Once  we  feel  certain  that  the 
money  was  to  be  cast  to  the  potter,  the  question  must  still 
,  be  answered  as  to  the  connection  of  the  potter  with  the 
’  money.  “Throw  it  to  the  potter”  was  probably  equivalent 
then  to  our  own  “Throw  it  to  the  dogs”  when  speaking  of 
something  contemptible.  The  casting  to  the  potter  is  taken 
'  by  some  (following  Hengstenberg)  to  be  equivalent  to  cast¬ 
ing  a  thing  into  an  unclean  place.  He  argues  that  there 
was  a  potter  employed  about  the  temple  whose  workshop 
was  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  a  place  of  pollution  in  every 
way  from  the  time  of  Josiah.  Compare  2  Kings  23:10; 
Jeremiah  18:2;  19:2.  There  are  several  strong  objections  to 
Hengstenberg’s  position:  (1)  the  passages  in  Jeremiah  do 
not  prove  that  the  potter  lived  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom; 
(2)  if  he  did  live  there,  it  would  not  have  made  him  per¬ 
sonally  unclean;  (3)  if  the  potter  were  unclean,  he  would 
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not  have  worked  in  the  temple  where  he  was  found  by  the 
prophet.  Moreover,  this  view  necessitates  Hengstenberg’s 
adding  to  the  end  of  the  verse:  “to  be  carried  thence  to 
the  potter”  without  any  foundation  whatever.  It  is  clear 
from  the  Mosaic  law  that  dishonorable  money  could  not 
remain  in  the  temple,  Deuteronomy  23:19  (Heb.).  Wright 
gives  us  the  best  solution  (so  Keil,  Baron,  and  others) :  “The 
price  so  insultingly  offered  to  the  shepherd  was  to  be  flung 
to  a  potter  as  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  labouring  classes,  to 
be  cast  to  a  poor  worker  in  clay,  whose  productions  were 
of  so  little  value  that  when  marred  by  any  accident  they 
could  easily  be  replaced  at  a  trifling  expenditure  of  cost  or 
toil.’”’  The  potter  was  undoubtedly  serving  in  the  temple 
when  the  prophet,  still  in  vision,  mark  you,  came  to  cast 
away  the  money.  The  temple  was  chosen  so  that  the  act  of 
repudiation  by  God  might  be  as  public  as  possible. 

The  last  breach  between  God  and  Israel  remains  to  be 
symbolized  (see  verses  6  and  9  also)  and  we  have  it  in 
these  words:  “Then  I  cut  asunder  my  other  staff,  namely. 
Bands,  that  I  might  break  the  brotherhood  between  Judah 
and  Israel”  (verse  14).  Those  who  assign  to  Zechariah  a 
pre-exilic  date  find  here  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom  after 
the  death  of  Solomon.  But  this  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  all 
too  many  clear  proofs  of  the  post-exilic  composition  of  the 
entire  book.  The  word  mn«n  is  a  hapax  legomenon  and 
was  mistaken  by  the  LXX  for  ntnun,  translating  it  ttjv 
xatdoxEoiv,  “the  possession.”  Compare  the  correct  Vulgate 
germanitas.  The  word  is  actually  from  nx  and  is  found  in 
later  Hebrew  in  the  Mishna,  Sanhedrin  58b,  Sabbath  20  a, 
and  elsewhere.'*  Chambers  rightly  says:  “The  breaking  up 
of  the  nation  into  parties  bitterly  hostile  to  each  other,  was 
one  of  the  most  marked  peculiarities  of  the  later  Jewish 
history,  and  greatly  accelerated  the  ruin  of  the  popular 
cause  in  the  Roman  war.”'*  With  real  insight  Dods  notes 

at.,  p.  329. 

**M.  Jastrow,  Dictionary  of  the  Targumim,  Vol.  I,  p.  39,  col.  1  (New  York, 
1943). 
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the  chronological  sequence  of  the  events:  **It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  breaking  of  the  first  staff  preceded,  while 
the  breaking  of  the  second  staff  succeeded,  the  final  and 
contemptuous  rejection  of  the  Shepherd  by  the  people.  This, 
too,  is  the  historical  order.  The  Jews  had  long  been  under 
foreign  rule,  Idumaean  and  Roman,  before  they  were  scat¬ 
tered  and  lost  coherence  as  a  nation.”**  Now  that  we  have 
concluded  this  section  it  will  be  all  the  more  readily  seen 
that  the  passage  unquestionably  speaks  of  the  spiritual 
condition  of  Israel  during  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple, 
and  especially  in  the  period  of  Christ’s  ministry,  which 
eventuated  in  the  catastrophic  rejection  by  Israel  of  their 
Messiah  and  the  subsequent  breakup  of  the  Jewish  com¬ 
monwealth.  The  Romans  did  come  and  did  take  away  both 
their  place  and  nation.  See  John  11:48. 

Between  verses  14  and  15  comes  the  whole  of  the  present 
Church  period.  Israel’s  tragedy  has  a  sequel  and  it  is  given 
in  short  compass.  The  prophet  is  recommissioned  by  the 
Lord  in  the  following  words:  ”And  Jehovah  said  unto  me. 
Take  unto  thee  again  the  instruments  of  a  foolish  shepherd. 
For,  behold,  I  will  raise  up  a  shepherd  in  the  land,  who  will 
not  visit  those  that  are  cut  off,  neither  will  he  seek  those 
that  are  scattered,  nor  heal  that  which  is  broken,  nor  feed 
that  which  is  sound;  but  he  will  eat  the  flesh  of  the  fat, 
and  will  tear  their  hoofs  in  pieces.  Woe  to  the  worthless 
shepherd  that  leaves  the  flock!  A  sword  shall  be  upon  his 
arm,  and  upon  his  right  eye:  his  arm  shall  surely  be  dried 
up,  and  his  right  eye  shall  be  utterly  darkened”  (verses 
15-17).  Just  as  Zechariah  represented  the  true  Shepherd, 
he  is  now  commanded  of  the  Lord  to  portray  the  wicked 
shepherd.  We  need  not  assume  that  the  instruments  of  the 
foolish  shepherd  differ  from  those  of  the  true  Shepherd, 
because  the  difference  is  primarily  one  of  the  heart.  This 
foolish  shepherd  is  not  Herod  or  Agrippa  (Kimchi),  nor  all 
the  rulers  of  Israel  from  the  decline  of  the  Maccabean  period 
to  the  rejection  of  Christ  (Lowe),  nor  the  Roman  Empire 
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(Wright),  but  the  personal  Antichrist  (Jerome,  Pusey,  Bar¬ 
on,  Dennett,  and  others).  In  verse  15  we  have  the  char¬ 
acter  of  this  shepherd;  in  verse  16  his  works;  and  in  verse 
17  his  punishment.  The  adjective  is  a  hapax  legomenon, 
the  substantive  of  which  is  often  used.  Folly  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  sin.  Compare  Psalm  14:1.  He  is  foolish  in 
the  moral  sense.  The  grievousness  of  the  situation  is  brought 
out  by  the  fact  that  God  is  said  to  raise  up  this  shepherd 
in  the  land.  God  will  allow  him  to  have  his  full  way  for  a 
time.  For  this  sinister  figure  see  the  leading  passages  in 
Daniel  11:36-38;  our  passage;  John  5:43;  2  Thessalonians 
2:1-12;  1  John  2:18,22,26;  4:1-3;  2  John  7;  Revelation 
13:11-18.  He  will  be  a  religious  leader  in  the  land  of  Pal¬ 
estine  (the  false  prophet  of  the  Book  of  Revelation)  in  con¬ 
federation  with  the  Roman  Beast  at  Rome,  who  will  head 
the  revived  Roman  Empire  of  prophetic  times.  Verse  16 
pictures  f(#  us  the  evil  works  of  this  diabolical  figure.  He 
is  the  opposite  in  every  particular  of  that  which  he  should 
be.  Contrast  with  Isaiah  42:3  and  compare  with  Jeremiah 
23:1  ff.,  Ezekiel  34:1  ff.,  and  John  10:12,13.  Hengstenberg 
is  against  the  majority  of  commentators  in  rendering  nyjn 
by  ^'tender,”  and  attaches  little  import  to  the  fact  that  the 
word  is  never  used  of  animals.  It  is  the  abstract  for  the 
concrete.  The  LXX  renders  it  rightly  by  to  ^oxoqjiiojievov, 
so  also  the  Vulgate  by  dispersum  and  the  Syriac  by  “the 
scattered  ones.”  Von  Orelli  puts  the  verse  in  the  form  of 
a  climax:  “The  neglect  of  the  bad  shepherd  is  pictured  in 
the  form  of  climax:  The  sheep  in  peril  he  saved  not  by  in¬ 
curring  danger  himself;  the  lost  he  seeks  not,  because  this 
would  fatigue  him;  the  injured  he  does  not  lovingly  care 
for;  for  the  sound  there  is  not  the  slightest  regard;  the 
fat  he  even  feeds  on;  and  the  lively  he  maims,  that  he  may 
keep  good  eating  for  the  future  without  trouble.”**  He  has, 
however,  misunderstood  the  and  'aty  of  the  next  verse 
by  taking  the  yodh  as  a  suffix  referring  to  God.  These  are 
instances  of  the  yodh  compaginis  with  the  construct  state. 
The  word  is  used  of  idols  as  being  valueless  and  worth- 

*^The  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  p.  360, 
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less.  The  arm  (symbol  of  power)  and  the  eye  (the  symbol 
of  intelligence)  are  the  objects  of  punishment  (standing  for 
the  entire  body),  because  instead  of  fulfilling  the  office  of 
shepherd,  they  falsified  and  outraged  it.  Judgment  will  ul¬ 
timately  fall  upon  the  Antichrist,  the  wicked  shepherd,  but 
not  until  he  has  wrought  much  havoc  in  Israel.  If  it  be 
thought  impossible  that  Israel  will  receive  him,  we  need  only 
remember  that  they  did  prefer  Barabbas  to  Him  in  His  first 
coming. 

The  judgment  here  (verse  17)  brings  to  a  close  the  cycle 
of  prophecy  which  began  with  judgment  (9:1).  Judgment 
has  gone  from  the  circumference  (the  nations)  to  the  center 
(Israel) ;  Zechariah  will  yet  reveal  that  in  blessing  the  di¬ 
rection  will  be  from  the  center  (Israel)  to  the  circumference 
(the  nations)  as  in  chapter  14.  Chapter  11  of  this  prophecy 
reveals  the  darkest  chapter  in  Israel’s  history.  But  thank 
God,  out  of  this  darkness  God  has  caused  light  to  shine  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  through  the  glorious  death  and  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  Son  of  God,  a  death  whose  virtues  and  efficacy 
will  yet  enthrall  the  hearts  of  Israel  as  we  shall  see  in  a 
future  study. 

Excursus  on  Zechariah  11:12, 13  and  Matthew  27:3-10 

The  passage  in  Matthew  narrates  the  remorse  of  Judas 
Iscariot  after  his  betrayal  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  his  casting  of 
the  money  into  the  sanctuary,  his  suicide,  and  the  buying  by 
the  priests  with  this  money  of  a  potter’s  field  in  which  to 
bury  strangers.  The  evangelist  then  continues:  “Then  was 
fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  through  Jeremiah  the  prophet, 
saying.  And  they  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  price 
of  him  that  was  priced,  which  they  of  the  children  of  Israel 
priced ;  and  they  gave  them  for  the  potter’s  field,  as  the  Lord 
appointed  me.’’  No  little  difficulty  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  mention  in  verse  9  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  when  the 
name  of  Zechariah  appears  to  be  called  for.  How  shall  we 
explain  this  phenomenon? 

First  of  all,  even  a  cursory  reading  of  Zechariah  11 :12, 13 
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in  the  Hebrew,  the  same  passage  in  the  LXX,  and  the  Greek 
of  Matthew  27:9  will  reveal  that  the  LXX  is  not  an  exact 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew,  and  that  the  Greek  in  Matthew 
differs  from  both.  The  Gospel  account,  though  revealing 
accurately  how  the  prophecy  in  Zechariah  was  carried  out, 
gives  the  general  sense  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecy.  It 
is  clear  that  Matthew  has  reference  to  the  transaction  pre¬ 
dicted  in  Zechariah.  Why  did  he  assign  it  to  Jeremiah?  Or 
did  he  assign  it  or  did  another? 

Let  us  see  what  light  can  be  thrown  upon  the  problem 
from  the  versions.  As  is  known,  there  is  no  LXX  on  the 
New  Testament.  But  the  Syriac  Peshito  and  the  Latin 
Vulgate  do  translate  the  New  Testament.  The  Vulgate 
renders  Matthew  27 :9  thus  (in  the  first  part  of  the  verse) : 
“quod  dictum  est  per  leremiam  prophetam  dicentem ...  ”, 
which  is  identical  with  the  Greek  text.  The  Syriac  reads: 
“beyad  nebiya  demar,”  which  is  to  be  translated  “by  the 
prophet  who  said”  without  mentioning  the  name  of  the 
prophet.  Thus  there  is  no  agreement  between  the  versions. 
Cod.  22  does  read  ZaxapCov,  but  this  is  an  inferior  MS.” 

Among  attempted  solutions  are  the  following.  It  was 
an  oral  statement  of  Jeremiah.  Manifestly,  this  cannot  be 
proved,  so  we  are  advanced  no  farther.  Eusebius  claimed 
the  Jews  deleted  the  passage  from  Jeremiah's  writings. 
Considering  the  well-known  reverence  of  the  Jews  for  the 
Scriptures,  this  opinion  must  be  rejected  at  first  glance. 
Origen  conjectures  that  the  passage  is  found  in  an  apocry¬ 
phal  book  of  Jeremiah.  Again,  there  is  no  proof  forth¬ 
coming.  Augustine,  Luther,  Beza,  Keil,  Wright,  and  al¬ 
most  all  moderns  consider  it  a  simple  slip  of  memory.  This 
position  does  not  take  a  very  high  view  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  passage,  if  the  slip  of  memory  be  attributed  to  the 
evangelist.  If  it  be  assigned  to  a  later  scribe,  as  some  do, 
the  case  is  possible.  If  it  be  viewed  as  a  copyist's  error. 


**NestIe’8  Greek  New  Testament,  16th  ed.  (1936),  p.  77. 
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it  must  be  very  old,  before  any  of  the  MSS.  that  have  come 
down  to  us. 

Plummer  suggests  that  “The  prophecy,  though  attributed 
to  Jeremiah,  is  evidently  Zech.  11:13,  but  it  may  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Jeremiah  18 :2  and  19 :1, 11,  and  hence  be  quoted 
as  from  Jeremiah.”**  His  expressed  preference  is  to  regard  it 
as  probably  a  slip  of  memory.  Hengstenberg  holds  that  as 
far  as  the  main  features  are  concerned,  Zechariah’s  proph¬ 
ecy  in  chapter  11  was  only  a  repetition  of  Jeremiah  19.  This 
is  not  true,  as  a  reading  of  the  Jeremiah  passage  will  show, 
but  Edersheim  seems  to  incline  to  this  position.  He  speaks 
of  “St.  Matthew,  targuming  this  prophecy  in  form  as  in  its 
spirit,  and  in  true  Jewish  manner  stringing  to  it  the  pro¬ 
phetic  description  furnished  by  Zech.,  sets  the  event  before 
us  as  the  fulfilment  of  Jeremy’s  prophecy.”**  It  can  easily 
be  verified  that  Jeremiah’s  prophecy  speaks  of  no  rejection 
of  the  Messiah  and  weighing  for  Him  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 
Some  early  commentators  supposed  that  the  Matthew  pas¬ 
sage  was  compounded  from  both  Jeremiah  and  Zechariah 
(as  appears  to  be  the  view  of  Plummer,  Hengstenberg,  and 
Edersheim),  and  that  Jeremiah  was  mentioned  as  being  the 
more  distinguished  of  the  two.  Compare  Mark  1 :2, 3  for 
a  case  in  point.  But  it  still  cannot  be  proved  that  the  Mat¬ 
thew  passage  has  any  affinities  to  Jeremiah  apart  from 
the  mention  of  the  potter.  Other  prophets  mention  the 
potter  also,  namely,  Isaiah. 

To  Hengstenberg  we  are  indebted  for  the  interesting 
fact  that  in  all  other  quotations  from  Zechariah  in  the  New 
Testament,  no  mention  is  ever  made  of  the  name  of  the 
prophet.  Compare  John  19:37  (Zech.  12:10);  John  12:14 
Zech.  9:9);  Matthew  26:31  (Zech.  13:7);  and  Matthew 
21:4,5  (Zech.  9:9).  Though  interesting,  this  fact  causes 
us  to  wonder  all  the  more  why  Matthew,  when  he  does  as- 


'‘*Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthc>w,  p.  386. 
**The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  Vol.  II,  p.  576. 
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sign  a  prophecy  of  Zechariah  by  name,  connects  it  with  the 
name  of  Jeremiah. 

Many  have  maintained  that  Matthew  had  in  his  original 
text  Zqiov  (ZaxaQiov)  but  an  early  copyist  mistook  it  for 
Iqiov  (*lEQE|i(ov).  Wright  gives  the  sufficient  refutation  to 
this  attempted  solution.  He  notes  that  such  contractions  do 
not  occur  in  the  oldest  MSS.*' 

The  best  solution  appears  to  us  to  be  that  of  Lightfoot  (so 
Scrivener  also).  The  Talmudic  tradition  shows  that  the 
prophetic  writings  in  the  order  of  their  place  in  the  sacred 
books  was  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  etc.  This  order  is 
found  in  many  Hebrew  MSS.  (Wright  in  loco),  Matthew, 
then,  quoted  the  passage  as  from  the  roll  of  the  prophets, 
which  roll  is  cited  by  the  first  book.  Compare  the  use  of 
“psalms”  in  Luke  24:44  where  the  entire  third  division  of 
the  Hebrew  canon  is  meant. 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 

(To  he  continued  in  the  April-June  Number,  1H5) 


''Op.  cit.,  p.  337;  tee  alto  the  footnote:  “It  it  safer  to  acknowledge  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  at  yet  untolved.*’ 
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THE  SON  OF  GOD  AMONG  THE  SONS  OF  MEN 

By  Everett  Falconer  Harrison,  Th.D. 

I.  JESUS  AND  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST 

In  his  admirable  little  book  on  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  James 
Stalker  turns  aside  momentarily  to  appraise  the  apostle 
John’s  contribution  to  Christian  truth,  and  makes  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “his  thoughts  to  this  day  remain  the  property 
only  of  the  few  finest  minds.”  That  is  a  startling  observation 
in  the  light  of  the  common  Christian  attitude  toward  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  If  an  elementary  Bible  class  is  to  be  formed, 
the  portion  of  scripture  more  likely  to  be  chosen  than  any 
other  is  John’s  Gospel,  and  this  is  on  the  plea  that  it  is  the 
easiest  to  comprehend.  The  recurring  terms  such  as  life, 
light,  love,  truth,  and  glory  are  ordinary  words  whose  fre¬ 
quent  usage  gives  a  promise  of  simplicity  which  is  deceptive. 
Contrary  to  popular  assumption,  John’s  Gospel  is  much  more 
profound  than  his  Revelation.  In  its  depths  lie  mirrored  the 
secrets  of  the  Incarnation  and  of  human  destiny,  discernible 
but  unfathomable. 

If  the  approach  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  through  a  study 
of  its  key  words  is  somewhat  baffling,  there  are  other  ave¬ 
nues  which  may  prove  rewarding.  One  such  approach,  the 
consideration  of  the  chosen  miracles  (signs)  by  which  the 
deity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  evidenced,  has  been  sufficiently  ex¬ 
ploited.  Not  so  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  indi¬ 
viduals  who  crossed  His  path,  men  and  women  whose  lives, 
on  this  account,  could  never  be  the  same  again,  whether 
they  responded  to  Him  or  not.  The  personal  dealings  of  the 
Lord  with  individuals,  as  recorded  in  this  Gospel,  constitute 
a  worthy  study  in  themselves.  We  may  find  as  we  proceed 
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that  truths  which  in  the  abstract  remain  obscure  are  through 
this  medium  sharpened  and  vivified.  The  interchange  be¬ 
tween  the  Son  of  God  and  the  sons  of  men  discloses  per¬ 
sonality  as  the  master-key  of  revelation. 

“The  life  was  the  light  of  men.” 

“In  thy  light  shall  we  see  light.” 

John  holds  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  human  being 
introduced  to  us  in  the  pages  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  This 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  his  ministry  marked  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  (Mk. 
1:1;  Acts  1:22).  Yet  everything  in  this  opening  word  (Jn. 
1:6-8)  is  so  stated  that  attention  will  not  be  fixed  upon  John, 
but  move  readily  to  the  Greater  One  that  came  after  him. 
Here  is  a  man;  yonder  is  the  Word,  who  is  God.  This  one 
had  a  beginning  (lyeveTo) ;  that  One  was  (fjv)  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  John  was  sent  forth  from  (alongside)  God,  but  the 
Son  was  with  Him,  in  His  bosom.  John  came  for  witness; 
Jesus  Christ,  the  world’s  true  Light,  was  the  object  of 
that  witness. 

The  antecedents  of  John  must  be  gathered  from  Luke’s 
Gospel.  It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  prayer  of  Zach- 
arias  in  the  temple  (Lk.  1:13)  concerned  a  son  for  himself 
or  the  coming  of  the  Consolation  of  Israel.  Whatever  the 
petition,  both  longings  were  to  be  met,  for  the  providing  of 
this  son  carried  with  it  the  promise  of  the  Messiah.  The 
whole  significance  of  John’s  life  was  to  lie  in  the  preparation 
he  would  afford  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  was  a 
humble  home  into  which  he  was  born,  a  place  where  true 
piety  reigned.  There  was  no  hypocrisy  to  turn  away  the  lad 
in  disgust  from  the  pursuit  of  his  high  calling,  nor  was  there 
anything  to  cause  rebellion  at  the  prospect  of  living  the 
Nazar ite  life  which  had  been  prescribed  for  him.  His  moth¬ 
er’s  high  regard  for  Mary  and  reverence  toward  the  latter’s 
unborn  Son  were  to  find  an  echo  in  his  own  life  and  ministry. 

Spending  his  days  in  the  desert,  the  young  prophet  de¬ 
veloped  through  meditation  and  communion  a  rugged,  un¬ 
compromising  spirit.  Before  his  eyes  lay  the  barrenness 
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of  the  Dead  Sea  region  where  God’s  judgment  had  fallen 
on  the  cities  of  the  plain.  As  he  mused,  the  fire  burned, 
and  he  could  not  stay.  When  he  stepped  forth  into  the 
country  of  Jordan,  he  went  under  the  impulse  of  the  word 
of  God  which  had  come  to  him.  Israel’s  dearth  of  prophetic 
testimony,  ever  and  again  acknowledged  in  the  preceding 
years,  suddenly  came  to  an  end.  A  mighty  voice  was  heard 
in  the  land,  till  all  Jerusalem  and  Judea  were  moved. 

There  is  some  ground  for  regarding  Elijah  as  typical 
of  the  Old  Testament  prophet.  The  closing  word  of  the  last 
book  of  the  prophets  centered  upon  him.  ^’Behold,  I  will  send 
you  Elijah  the  prophet  before  the  great  and  dreadful  day 
of  the  Lord:  and  he  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to 
the  children,  and  the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers, 
lest  I  come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a  curse”  (Mai.  4:5,6). 
He  represented  the  prophets  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration. 
Surely  there  is  significance  in  the  announcement  which  pre¬ 
ceded  John’s  birth,  that  he  would  go  before  the  Lord  in  the 
spirit  and  power  of  Elijah  (Lk.  1:17).  Calling  the  nation 
back  to  God,  summoning  it  to  true  repentance,  was  a  large 
part  of  his  mission.  Many  of  the  prophets,  to  be  sure, 
sounded  an  additional  note.  Messiah  would  some  day  come 
to  His  inheritance.  Repentance  was  the  subjective  condition 
for  the  reception  of  the  Messiah.  In  John  these  two  strains 
united  so  clearly  and  so  fully  that  he  may  be  said  to  be  the 
summation  of  prophetic  testimony. 

One  rather  puzzling  circumstance  is  that  John  continued 
his  work  after  Jesus  appeared.  This  would  not  seem  strange 
if  John  had  identified  himself  with  the  Savior  and  merged 
his  movement  with  that  which  almost  at  once  began  to 
gather  round  Jesus.  Apparently  he  made  no  effort  in  this 
direction,  nor  did  he  receive  encouragement  from  Jesus  to 
do  so.  What  clearer  token  could  Jesus  have  given  to  the 
nation  that  He  endorsed  and  welcomed  the  work  of  John 
than  this,  that  He  should  make  John  one  of  His  own  chosen 
followers,  and  in  particular  an  apostle?  When  a  relay 
runner  passes  the  baton  to  his  successor,  he  continues  in 
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his  momentum  for  a  short  distance,  though  all  interest  shifts 
to  the  one  who  has  taken  his  place  in  the  running.  John 
could  not  be  absorbed  into  the  new  movement.  He  belonged 
essentially  to  the  old  order.  None  greater  had  arisen,  but 
the  least  in  the  kingdom  was  greater  than  he.  What  more 
eloquent  testimony  could  there  be  to  the  uniqueness  of  Jesus 
and  the  work  He  came  to  do!  John  seems  to  have  under¬ 
stood  his  appointed  place  and  to  have  acquiesced  in  it.  He 
did  not  dismiss  his  disciples  en  masse  and  command  them 
to  follow  Jesus,  but  he  certainly  encouraged  them  to  make 
that  choice  for  themselves.  “And  looking  upon  Jesus  as  he 
walked,  he  said.  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God!  And  the  two 
disciples  heard  him  speak,  and  they  followed  Jesus”  (Jn. 
1:36,37).  Even  those  disciples  who  remained  with  John 
out  of  loyalty  must  have  realized  that  the  future  was  all  with 
the  cause  of  Christ.  It  was  more  than  sentiment  which 
prompted  them,  after  they  had  buried  their  leader,  to  come 
and  tell  Jesus.  The  most  abiding  aspect  of  John’s  work 
was  the  raising  up  of  a  company  of  disciples  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  Jesus’  following,  men  who  passed  readily  from 
John’s  light  into  the  greater  light  of  Christ. 

This  figure  of  light  predominates  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
as  a  description  of  John’s  testimony.  “He  was  a  burning 
and  a  shining  light”  (5:36).  Strictly,  the  word  is  lamp. 
His  light  was  derived,  whereas  that  of  Christ  was  self¬ 
generated  and  self-contained,  the  expression  of  His  eternal, 
divine  being.  The  author  of  the  Gospel  appears  anxious 
to  insure  that  John’s  reputation  and  success  should  in 
nowise  bedim  the  luster  of  the  Greater  Light  (1:8).  John 
himself  seems  to  compare  his  own  light  to  that  of  the  moon, 
Christ’s  to  the  sun.  “He  must  increase,  but  I  must  de¬ 
crease”  (3:30). 

John’s  function  was  “to  bear  witness  of  the  light,  that 
all  men  through  him  might  believe”  (1:7).  That  familiar 
statement  poses  a  question.  Since  light,  by  its  very  nature, 
is  self-evidencing,  what  need  is  there  for  a  witness?  Are 
we  to  conclude  that  the  Light  was  so  veiled  by  becoming 
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flesh  that  apart  from  such  testimony  one  could  not  behold 
the  glory,  full  of  grace  and  truth,  that  was  in  Him?  Or 
does  this  aspect  of  John's  witness  pertain  solely  to  the  period 
before  Christ  made  His  public  appearance?  Possibly  our 
safest  conclusion  is  that  in  so  far  as  the  statement  bears  on 
this  period,  it  was  an  announcement  that  the  promised  De¬ 
liverer  was  at  hand;  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  days  fol¬ 
lowing  Jesus'  appearance,  it  constitutes  an  indictment  of 
Israel's  spiritual  blindness.  Only  a  blind  man  needs  to  be 
told  that  the  sun  is  shining  (cf.  9:39-41). 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  one  point  of  personal  contact 
between  John  and  Jesus  came  at  the  baptism.  In  their 
youth,  they  were  far  removed  from  each  other,  John  in  the 
wilderness,  Jesus  in  the  carpenter  shop  of  Nazareth.  We 
have  it  stated  twice  that  John  did  not  know  Him  prior  to  the 
baptism,  necessitating  a  special  sign  for  identification  (1: 
31,33).  This  is  weighty  with  meaning  for  us.  We  are  not 
in  the  position  of  having  even  one  historic  contact  with 
Jesus.  But  if  John,  with  so  little,  was  capable  of  such  depths 
of  self-humiliation  and  such  heights  of  devotion  to  Christ, 
a  gap  of  nearly  two  thousand  years  constitutes  neither  rea¬ 
son  nor  excuse  for  our  falling  behind  him.  Saul  of  Tarsus 
is  an  example  of  a  man  lacking  completely  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  yet  finding  in  that  circum¬ 
stance  no  real  handicap  to  a  vital  fellowship  and  a  tireless 
service.  “Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have 
believed.” 

A  considerable  part  of  John's  testimony,  that  which  he 
bore  to  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  the  counsel  he  gave  to 
various  groups  who  sought  his  baptism,  is  omitted  from  the 
record  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  baptism  of  Jesus  also 
finds  no  place.  It  must  be  fitted  in  prior  to  1:19.  At  this 
point  we  have  the  account  of  a  delegation  from  the  Jews. 
The  phrase  apparently  denotes  here  the  rulers  of  the  people, 
or  Sanhedrin.  John's  preaching  had  so  stirred  the  multi¬ 
tudes  that  these  men  were  obliged  to  take  notice  of  it  and 
institute  a  firsthand  investigation.  The  coming  of  their  rep- 
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resentatives  was  destined  to  try  the  mettle  of  the  prophet. 

Jesus  endured  a  three-fold  temptation.  We  are  assured 
that  one  great  purpose  of  this  ordeal  was  that  He  might  be 
able  to  succor  them  that  are  being  tempted.  This  aid,  we 
verily  believe,  was  extended  first  of  all  to  John.  It  is  not 
fanciful  to  see  in  John’s  three  temptations  a  close  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  Master’s  experience.  He  refused  to  act  in 
self  interest  (Jn.  1:19-28),  or  to  be  moved  from  the  place 
of  subordination  to  Another  (Jn.  3:25-30),  or  to  take  the 
easy  path  to  glory,  choosing  rather  the  ignominy  of  im¬ 
prisonment  and  death  (Mk.  6:17-29). 

So  great  was  the  impact  of  the  prophet  upon  the  multi¬ 
tudes  that  ^^the  people  were  in  expectation,  and  all  men 
mused  in  their  hearts  of  John,  whether  he  were  the  Christ, 
or  not”  (Lk.  3:15).  Having  this  in  mind,  we  can  understand 
how  easily  John  read  the  thoughts  of  the  Jerusalem  dele¬ 
gation  as  they  asked  the  question,  “Who  art  thou?”  With 
forthrightness  he  replied,  “I  am  not  the  Christ.”  Not  fully 
satisfied,  the  Jews  proceeded  with  two  further  questions  con¬ 
cerning  Elijah  and  the  prophet  (mentioned  in  Deut.  18). 
Elijah  was  expected  to  prepare  the  way  for  Messiah,  and 
the  prophet  was  thought  of  either  as  the  Messiah  (4:25; 
6:14, 15)  or  as  one  closely  allied  with  Him  (7:40,41).  With 
increasing  abruptness,  as  though  impatient  at  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  himself,  John  answered  each  query  in  the  negative. 
It  is  quite  apparent  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  having 
acquaintance  with  Scripture  without  adjusting  oneself  to  the 
message.  That  was  true  of  the  chief  priests  and  scribes 
whom  Herod  consulted  about  the  birthplace  of  the  King  of 
the  Jews.  They  knew  the  promise,  but  failed  to  act  upon  it, 
letting  the  wise  men  make  their  way  alone  to  Bethlehem 
while  they  stayed  behind  in  Jerusalem.  So  on  this  occasion, 
the  rulers  of  the  Jews  had  a  theoretical  Messianic  expecta¬ 
tion,  but  they  remained  unmoved,  unconvinced  regarding 
John’s  testimony  to  Jesus,  and  the  proof  is  in  the  fact  that 
they  refused  to  accept  baptism  at  his  hands  (cf.  Lk.  7:30). 
Like  the  multitudes  in  Galilee  who  ate  the  loaves  and  fishes. 
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they  wanted  the  benefits  this  miracle-working  Leader  might 
bestow  on  them,  but  they  had  no  thought  of  submitting 
their  lives  to  Him. 

Curiosity,  once  aroused,  can  be  insatiable.  Both  for  their 
own  peace  of  mind  and  for  the  sake  of  making  report  to 
their  superiors,  the  emissaries  of  the  Sanhedrin  must  have 
a  declaration  from  John.  “Who  art  thou?  .  .  .  what  sayest 
thou  of  thyself?”  The  conversation  had  been  revolving  about 
figures  predicted  in  the  Scriptures  who  had  come  to  stir  the 
fancy  and  expectation  of  Israel.  John  put  his  finger  on  a 
prediction  that  would  hardly  attract  the  attention  of  many, 
despite  its  familiarity.  “I  am  the  voice  [not  the  Word,  as 
in  1 :1, 14]  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Make  straight 
the  way  of  the  Lord.”  The  effect  of  popular  acclaim  is  un¬ 
deniably  great,  and  the  more  subtle  by  reason  of  its  uncon¬ 
scious  working.  In  its  buoyant  atmosphere,  self  enjoys  an 
exaltation  that  is  easily  mistaken  for  its  actual  deserved 
leveL  Was  John  immune  to  this  danger?  Had  his  desert  ex¬ 
perience  so  filled  his  horizon  with  God  alone  that  he  could 
remain  indifferent  to  the  plaudits  of  men,  insulated  against 
vanity?  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  John  was  above 
temptation,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  this 
phase  of  temptation  found  him  adamant  because  he  was 
thoroughly  engrossed  in  his  mission.  His  heart  was  cen¬ 
tered  upon  the  Coming  One  with  such  preoccupation  that 
there  was  literally  no  room  for  thoughts  of  selfish  advantage. 
The  point  has  real  importance.  One  becomes  humble,  not 
by  opposing  to  the  swellings  of  pride  lowly  or  mean  thoughts 
of  oneself,  but  one  becomes  humble  by  thinking  upon  Christ 
and  exalting  Him  to  others.  While  the  multitudes  were 
musing  in  their  hearts  about  John,  he  was  thinking  of  An¬ 
other.  He  was  a  voice  to  proclaim  His  coming.  The  larger 
Christ  loomed  before  him,  the  smaller  did  John  become  in 
his  own  estimation.  Many  in  the  service  of  the  Master  have 
been  pleased  to  call  themselves  His  servants.  But  here  is 
one  who  felt  unworthy  to  take  even  the  place  of  a  servant, 
either  to  bear  His  sandals  or  loosen  the  thongs.  Necessity 
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demanded  that  he  go  before  Christ,  preparing  the  way,  an¬ 
nouncing  His  coming,  but  there  was  no  question  where  the 
priority  in  being  and  spiritual  value  lay  (1:16).  Conse¬ 
quently,  Jesus  no  sooner  appeared  than  He  superseded  John, 
for  He  was  before  him  in  the  essential  superiority  of  His 
being.  Many  have  succeeded  Christ  in  point  of  time,  but  He 
still  is  first.  He  still  has  the  preeminence. 

Closely  connected  with  this  period  of  John's  ministry  is 
his  witness  concerning  Jesus  as  the  Lamb  of  God  (1:29,36) 
and  the  Son  of  God  (1:34).  In  these  two  statements  the  most 
essential  aspects  of  His  person  and  work  are  set  forth. 

It  is  often  possible  to  find  a  congruence  between  a  divine 
revelation  and  the  situation  of  the  individual  through  whom 
the  revelation  comes.  John  came  from  a  priestly  family. 
His  father  served  from  time  to  time  at  the  temple,  the  place 
of  sacrifice.  Conversation  in  the  home  may  often  have  cen¬ 
tered  upon  the  significance  of  these  things,  especially  at 
Passover  time.  It  is  tempting  to  think  that  as  John  found 
himself  indicated  at  the  very  opening  of  the  “book  of  con¬ 
solations,”  he  was  constrained  to  look  further  into  that  great 
portion  of  Isaiah’s  prophecy  in  order  to  find  the  delineation 
of  the  One  to  come  after  him.  Yet  it  could  only  have  been 
by  special  illumination  that  he  found  Christ  in  Isaiah  53, 
for  what  seems  to  Christians  so  simple  and  natural  was 
quite  otherwise  for  those  to  whom  He  came.  Because  suf¬ 
fering  was  not  the  expected  portion  of  the  Messiah,  the  na¬ 
tion  Israel  did  not  regard  Isaiah  53  as  a  prediction  of  Him. 
Since  Andrew  and  John  the  apostle  heard  this  testimony, 
yet  later  failed,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Twelve,  to  com¬ 
prehend  our  Lord’s  advance  teaching  about  His  crucifixion, 
it  is  possible  that  the  significance  of  this  testimony  by  the 
Baptist  remained  hidden  from  his  own  mind.  This  situation 
finds  a  parallel  in  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  (1  Pet. 
1:10,  11).  Only  the  One  who  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abun¬ 
dantly  above  all  we  ask  or  think  could  have  planned  as  well 
as  provided  such  a  Redeemer. 

However  much  it  be  true  that  the  meaning  of  John’s 
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declaration  was  hidden  from  the  two  disciples  who  heard  it, 
yet  the  saying  was  seed  destined  to  bear  fruit.  The  Lamb 
of  God  became  the  dominant  title  of  the  Christ  in  the  Reve¬ 
lation  of  John,  and  to  Andrew’s  brother,  once  the  stumbling 
block  of  the  cross  had  been  removed,  it  became  a  precious 
message  (1  Pet.  1:18-20). 

This  saying  about  the  Lamb  of  God  had  an  obvious  fit¬ 
ness  as  coming  from  John  the  Baptist.  His  task  had  been 
to  expose  and  denounce  sin.  His  mission  found  its  com¬ 
pleteness  in  the  introduction  to  men  of  the  One  who  could 
remove  sin.  “Now  once  in  the  end  of  the  world  hath  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself”  (Heb. 
9:26). 

As  in  the  case  of  the  title  “Lamb  of  God,”  so  with  “Son 
of  God”  there  exists  an  Old  Testament  background  (Ps.  2:7). 
Mary’s  secret  (Lk.  1:36)  may  well  have  been  whispered  to 
Elizabeth  and  in  due  time  confided  to  John.  At  the  baptism, 
it  was  confirmed  by  the  heavenly  voice,  and  entered  there¬ 
after  into  John’s  testimony  concerning  Jesus. 

At  first  sight,  this  title  may  seem  to  lack  distinctiveness, 
since  Christians  are  entitled  to  it  likewise.  Certain  consid¬ 
erations,  however,  remove  any  confusion.  Christ  alone  is 
the  Son  of  God.  He  alone  bears  the  appellation  “only  be¬ 
gotten.”  All  believers  spring  from  God  in  a  special  sense 
which  is  covered  by  the  expression  “born  from  above,”  but 
something  entirely  different  is  connoted  by  Jesus’  claim  that 
He  came  from  above.  He  alone  was  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  Christ  earned  this  rank 
of  sonship  by  His  consistent  obedience  to  the  Heavenly  Fath¬ 
er,  for  He  complied  with  the  Father’s  will  as  His  Son,  not  in 
order  to  become  such  (15:10).  Similarly,  His  possession  of 
the  Spirit  without  measure  (3:34)  indicates  not  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  sonship,  but  an  accrediting  of  it. 

The  coming  of  the  Spirit  in  bodily  form  as  a  dove  upon 
Jesus  at  His  baptism,  however  much  it  linked  Jesus  with 
the  prophets  and  spiritual  leaders  of  the  past,  upon  whom 
the  Spirit  came,  served  also  to  distinguish  Him  from  them. 
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for  upon  Him  the  Spirit  continued  to  rest.  Furthermore, 
the  designation  “Son”  is  not  simply  connected  with  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  Spirit  at  the  baptism.  It  is  related  to  a  sit¬ 
uation  of  quite  an  opposite  character.  He  Himself  will  bap¬ 
tize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  (1:33,34).  Only  the  Son  could 
baptize  with  the  Spirit.  John  seems  to  have  understood 
clearly  that  his  own  apparent  success  in  preaching  did  not 
entitle  him  to  compare  his  work  with  that  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Pentecost  would  reveal  in  its  time,  through  the  pouring  out 
of  the  Spirit,  the  greatness  of  the  One  who  promised  this 
Gift  which  was  destined  to  usher  in  a  new  and  glorious 
age  of  spiritual  achievement. 

John’s  period  of  testimony  was  rather  brief,  yet  its  im¬ 
pact  outlasted  his  life.  Near  the  close  of  His  ministry, 
Jesus  returned  to  the  point  where  John  had  baptized,  and 
the  incident  turned  the  thoughts  of  the  people  back  to  the 
forerunner.  “And  many  resorted  unto  him  and  said,  John 
did  no  miracle:  but  all  things  that  John  spake  of  this  man 
were  true”  (10:41).  When  we  are  tempted  to  wish  there 
were  something  outwardly  miraculous  to  attest  our  Chris¬ 
tian  witness,  it  is  salutary  to  reflect  on  the  power  of  a  true 
testimony  to  Christ  which  will  lead  others  to  believe  on  Him. 

So  mightily  did  John  impress  his  generation  that  there 
were  some  who  were  ready  to  find  him  in  Jesus.  “Whom 
say  the  people  that  I  am?  They  [the  disciples]  answering 
said,  John  the  Baptist”  (Lk.  9:18,19).  Is  this  simply  the 
echo  of  Herod’s  conscience-ridden  outburst,  or  a  spontaneous 
tribute  to  one  who,  though  utterly  unlike  his  Master  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  habits  and  method,  was  so  akin  to  Him  in 
message  and  spirit  that  he  seemed  to  live  again  in  Jesus? 
Would  that  it  were  the  desire  and  ambition  of  every  follower 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  have  this  process  reversed,  that  when 
inquiry  is  made  as  to  his  identity  the  reply  could  truly  be 
given,  “He  is  a  Christian,  for  in  him  Christ  lives  and  moves 
and  has  His  being.” 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  April-June  Number,  19^5) 
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DISPENSATIONALISM  SINCE  1825 

The  year  1825  seems  to  be  the  logical  dividing-line  be¬ 
tween  the  old  and  the  new  dispensationalism.  This  is  not  to 
forget  that  many  of  the  roots  of  later  systems  are  to  be 
found  in  works  before  that  date,  nor  that  much  of  the  older 
philosophy  is  carried  over  to  the  later  period.  As  late  as 
1929  a  rather  substantial  volume  appeared  in  England  on 
the  subject  by  George  Croly  in  which  he  seems  utterly  to 
ignore  almost  all  of  the  dispensational  literature  since  1825, 
and  indeed  much  of  that  before.  He  might  as  well  have 
dated  his  book  1829  so  far  as  the  doctrinal  content  is 
concerned. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  rise  of  so-called  modern 
dispensationalism.  Many  date  this  beginning  with  John 
Nelson  Darby,  who  first  wrote  on  the  subject  in  1836.  It  is 
no  doubt  true  that  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  of  whom  he  was 
a  prominent  pioneer,  colored  the  doctrine  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  it  will  appear  readily  to  him  who  takes  the  pains 
to  compare  all  the  writers  enumerated  in  this  bibliography 
just  how  much  this  contribution  was,  and  how  much  is  to 
be  traced  to  other  various  sources. 

John  Eagleton  of  Huddersfield  has  a  book  on  the  Cove¬ 
nant  of  Works  which  has  a  dispensational  aspect  to  it,  as 
many  of  them  do.  He  says,  “If  then,  my  brethren,  the  sons 
of  Adam  are  saved  pursuant  to  God’s  purpose  and  grace 
given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began,  all  the  dis¬ 
pensations  of  providence  since  the  world  began,  must  be  in 
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harmony  with  that  original  purpose.”*  Contrary  to  what  one 
might  suppose  from  the  title,  the  author  of  this  work  de¬ 
nounces  the  concept  of  the  covenant  of  works.  It  is  “a 
scholastic  fiction.”  It  is  interesting  that  Eagleton  uses  the 
term  Edenic  dispensation^  But  this  was  the  second  dispen¬ 
sation,  the  first,  which  he  does  not  name,  being  of  necessity 
pre-Edenic,  was  a  dispensing  of  the  “privileges  of  man’s 
creation-state.”*  The  succeeding  dispensations  are  not  out¬ 
lined,  but  the  author  speaks  of  “every  dispensation  of  Provi¬ 
dence  from  the  creation  to  the  confiagration  of  the  universe.”* 
John  Dick  (1764-1833),  professor  of  theology  in  the 
United  Secession  Church,  has  two  lectures  in  his  work  on 
theology  that  ought  to  be  consulted,  even  though  there  is  no 
clear  enumeration  of  the  various  dispensations  outlined.  He 
is  convinced  that  Christianity,  while  it  is  not  “a  republica¬ 
tion  of  the  law  of  nature,”  as  Tindal  had  taught,  is  never¬ 
theless  “very  near  as  old  as  the  creation,”  as  held  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Forbes.* 

John  Nelson  Darby  (1800-1882),  one  of  the  chief  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren  movement  in  England,  is 
credited  with  the  great  revival  and  a  substantial  advance  of 
the  whole  subject  of  ages  and  dispensations.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  was  called  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  bar  but  soon  gave  that  up  for  an  ecclesiastical  career. 
He  took  holy  orders  and  served  in  a  curacy  in  Wicklow  until 
1827,  when  his  views  on  ecclesiastical  authority  and  estab- 

'John  Eagleton,  Thoughts  on  the  Covenant  of  Works:  an  Epistolary  Address, 
to  Junior  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  all  denominations,  London,  1829,  p.  6. 
(Note:  the  compiler  of  this  bibliography  has  not  sought  material  primarily 
from  works  on  covenant  theology.  That  much  of  that  literature  contains 
dispensational  elements  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  is  admitted,  but  the  viewpoint  is  not  that  of  dispensationalism  proper. 
It  is  also  true  that  many  of  the  works  from  the  dispensational  viewpoint 
primarily  are  based  upon  the  covenant  theory  and  look  in  that  direction. 
Probably  a  complete  survey  of  the  literature  of  dispensational  thought 
would  exhaust  the  covenant  literature,  but  the  present  effort  has  not  been 
pursued  to  that  extent  in  that  direction.) 

'Ibid.,  p.  117,  etc. 

'Ibid.,  p.  116. 

'Ibid.,  p.  126. 

*John  Dick,  Lectures  on  Theology,  Oxford,  1836,  Lectures  XIV  and  XV, 
pp.  71-81. 
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lishments  caused  him  to  leave  the  church  and  to  take  up 
association  with  a  little  company  of  believers  of  like  mind 
in  Dublin.  After  some  travel,  he  and  several  others  settled 
in  Plymouth  and  started  a  little  paper  called  The  Christian 
Witness  in  1834.  It  was  in  1836  that  Darby  first  published 
his  dispensational  views  in  this  paper  under  the  title,  *‘Apo8- 
tasy  of  the  Successive  Dispensations.’’  It  was  afterward  pub¬ 
lished  in  French  as  ‘*Apostasie  de  I’economie  actuelle.”  Dar¬ 
by’s  writings  have  been  collected,  though  the  collection  is 
not  complete,  and  published  in  32  volumes  (there  was  also 
a  35>volume  edition,  including  an  index  volume),  and  it  is  in 
these  volumes  that  we  find  his  available  writings  on  the 
subj^t. 

In  his  article  from  the  Witness  he  gives  the  philosophy 
of  the  dispensations  and  discusses  each  briefly.  Communion 
with  God  in  a  new  nature  is  God’s  desire  for  us,  and  the 
means  by  which  He  can  bring  us  the  knowledge  of  Himself 
as  well  as  delight  Himself  in  us.  Good  and  evil  have  their 
important  part  in  bringing  about  our  instruction  in  grace, 
based  upon  the  incarnation  of  Christ.  “This  however  we 
have  to  learn  in  its  details,  in  the  various  dispensations 
which  led  to  or  have  followed  the  revelations  of  the  incar¬ 
nate  Son  in  whom  all  the  fulness  was  pleased  to  dwell  .  .  . 
The  detail  of  the  history  connected  with  these  dispensations 
brings  out  many  most  interesting  displays,  both  of  the 
principles  and  patience  of  God’s  dealings  with  the  evil  and 
failure  of  man;  and  of  the  workings  by  which  He  formed 
faith  on  His  own  thus  developed  perfections.  But  the  dis¬ 
pensations  themselves  all  declare  some  leading  principle  or 
interference  of  God,  some  condition  in  which  He  has  placed 
man,  principles  which  in  themselves  are  everlastingly  sanc¬ 
tioned  of  God,  but  in  the  course  of  those  dispensations  placed 
responsibly  in  the  hands  of  man  for  the  display  and  dis¬ 
covery  of  what  he  was,  and  the  bringing  in  their  infallible 
establishment  in  Him  to  whom  the  glory  of  them  all  rightly 
belonged  ...  in  every  instance,  there  was  total  and  imme¬ 
diate  failure  as  regarded  man,  however  the  patience  of  God 
might  tolerate  and  carry  on  by  grace  the  dispensation  in 
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which  man  has  thus  failed  in  the  outset;  and  further,  that 
there  is  no  instance  of  the  restoration  of  a  dispensation  af¬ 
forded  us,  though  there  might  be  partial  revivals  of  it 
through  faith.”* 

We  might  outline  Darby’s  scheme  as  follows: 

(I — Paradisaical  state),  to  the  flood 

II — Noah 

III —  Abraham 

IV —  Israel : 

a — Under  the  law 
b — Under  the  priesthood 
c — Under  the  kings 

V —  Gentiles 

VI — The  Spirit 

[VII — ^The  Millennium]’ 

His  views  may  be  examined  further  by  consulting  the 
index  to  the  Collected  Writings. 

John  Forbes,  minister  of  St.  Paul’s,  Glasgow,  about  1838, 
contributed  a  chapter  to  a  book  gotten  up  by  ministers  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  published  in  1840,  in  connection 
with  the  action  taken  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1838  to 
investigate  the  Jewish  people  as  a  mission  field  for  the 
church.  The  title  of  the  chapter  is,  “Origin,  Design,  and 
Use  of  the  Jewish  Dispensation,”  and  in  it  he  recalls  the 
following:  “Although  the  essence  of  true  religion  has  in  all 
ages  been  one  and  the  same,  yet  has  it  been  enshrined  in 

*The  Collected  Writings  of  J.  N.  Darby,  second  edition,  London  [1857-1867], 
Vol.  I,  pp.  192,  193. 

*It  is  very  difficult  to  get  Darby’s  exact  outline  here,  as  he  is  not  always  a 
lucid  writer.  He  says  “The  p'aradisaical  state  cannot  properly  be  called 
a  dispensation  in  this  sense  [i.e.,  that  there  is  no  instance  of  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  a  dispensation] ;  but  as  regards  the  universal  failure  of  man,  it  is 
a  most  important  instance”  (p.  194).  This  succession  of  dispensations  is 
again  discussed  in  Vol.  II,  pp.  568-573.  In  neither  place  does  he  attach 
the  millennium  to  the  list  as  a  dispensation,  although  he  firmly  holds  to 
the  literal  thousand  years.  His  chapter  on  “The  Dispensation  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven”  (Vol.  II,  pp.  80-96)  does  not  indicate  clearly  wheth¬ 
er  he  means  to  identify  the  Dispensation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  with 
what  he  elsewhere  calls  the  Dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  The  Church  is 
not  properly  a  dispensation  (Vol.  IV,  p.  504;  Vol.  V,  p.  24).  The  present 
dispensation  is  parenthetical  (Vol.  I,  p.  142;  Vol.  XIII,  p.  236;  Vol. 
XXVI,  p.  S7$). 
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various  forms  of  administration,  adapted  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  mankind  at  different  periods;  and  from  this  has 
originated  what  we  are  accustomed  to  term  the  Patriarchal, 
the  Jewish  or  Levitical,  and  the  Christian  dispensations:  the 
two  former  being  preparatory  and  introductory  to  the  last.”* 

W.  H.  Neal,  chaplain  of  the  county  of  Bridewell,  Gosport, 
Hants.,  author  of  The  Mohammedan  System  of  Theology, 
has  a  volume  on  the  three  major  dispensations  as  devel¬ 
opments  of  the  plan  of  redemption.  He  summarizes  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Thus  the  different  dispensations  of  the  true  faith 
have  passed  in  review,  all  evidently  component  parts  of  one 
grand  whole,  each  contributing  in  its  measure  to  the  gradual 
development,  harmony,  and  completion  of  the  great  work  of 
human  redemption  through  a  Divine  Mediator.  The  direct 
aim  and  end  of  all  and  each  of  these  methods  of  grace  is  to 
introduce  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world 
in  the  eternal  counsels  of  Jehovah  .  .  .  each  is  complete  and 
suited  to  its  purpose,  and  to  the  particular  time  in  which  it 
was  promulgated.”® 

The  work  appears  to  be  developed  on  a  covenant-of -grace 
basis. 

Benjamin  Wills  Newton  (1806-1898),  a  Plymouth  Broth¬ 
er,  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  an  early  associate  of 
J.  N.  Darby,  in  his  Thoughts  on  the  Apocalypse,  has  this  to 
say:  “Moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  understanding 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Scripture  teaches  us  respecting 
man,  and  the  inveteracy  of  human  evil.  We  are  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  look  at  it  merely  in  individual  exhibitions — ^to  learn 
it  merely  in  the  narrow  circle  of  our  own  personal  history, 
or  in  that  of  those  immediately  around  us,  that  we  find 
ourselves  little  prepared  to  enter  into  the  wider  sphere,  in 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  teach  us,  through  successive 

'John  Forbes,  “Origin,  Design,  and  Use  of  the  Jewish  Dispensation,”  A 
Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Jews:  by  ministers  of  the  Established  Church, 
in  Glasgow,  Philadelpha:  Presb.  Bd.  of  Pub.,  1840,  pp.  29-S9. 

•W.  H.  Neale,  The  Different  Dispensations  of  the  True  Religion,  Patriarchal, 
Levitical  and  Christian,  considered:  or,  the  Gradual  Development,  Har¬ 
mony  and  Completion  of  the  Great  Work  of  Human  Redemption  Through 
a  Divine  Mediator,  London,  1843,  p.  506. 
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dispensations,  the  character  of  man.  Since  the  hood,  for 
example,  God  has  thrice  displayed  His  goodness  in  dispens¬ 
ing,  hrst  to  mankind  at  large,  next  to  Israel,  and  lastly  to 
the  Church,  certain  blessings,  which  were  committed  to  them 
in  responsibility,  to  use  for  His  glory.  This  responsibility 
has  been  in  no  case  answered.*® 

Patrick  Fairbairn  (1806-1874),  Scottish  noncomformist, 
famous  for  his  Typology,  holds  the  three-fold  structure: 

I — Patriarchal 

II — Mosaic 

III — Christian. 

“The  three  eras,  then,  are  those  of  the  fall,  of  the  re¬ 
demption  from  Egypt,  and  of  the  appearance  and  work  of 
Christ,  as  they  are  usually  designated,  though  they  might  be 
more  fitly  described,  the  first  as  the  entrance  of  faith  and 
hope  for  fallen  man,  the  second  as  the  giving  of  the  law,  and 
the  third  as  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel  .  .  .  not  infrequently, 
the  antediluvian  is  distinguished  from  the  patriarchal 
Church,  and  the  Church  as  it  existed  before,  from  the 
Church  as  it  stood  after,  the  call  of  Abraham.  But  impor¬ 
tant  as  these  events  were,  in  order  of  God’s  providential  ar¬ 
rangements,  they  mark  no  material  alteration  in  the  consti¬ 
tutional  basis,  or  even  formal  aspect,  of  the  religion  then 
established.** 

Samuel  Farmer  Jarvis  (1787-1851),  historiographer  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  graduate  of  Yale  College, 
and  who  became  professor  of  Biblical  criticism  in  General 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  and  later  of  Oriental  lit¬ 
erature  in  Washington  College,  Hartford,  is  important  in 
this  study  first  because  of  his  own  scheme,  and  secondly 
because  he  was  the  teacher  of  Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe  (1818- 
1896),  whom  we  mention  in  his  proper  place,  and  thirdly 
because  of  his  covenant  views  in  connection  with  dispensa¬ 
tions.  Coxe  says  of  him :  “The  late  Dr.  Jarvis,  in  his  Church 

“Benjamin  Wills  Newton,  Thoughts  on  the  Apocalypse,  London,  1844,  p.  7. 

“Patrick  Fairbairn,  The  Typology  of  Scripture:  Viewed  in  Connection  with 
the  Whole  Series  of  the  Divine  Dispensations,  Edinb.,  Sth  ed.,  1870, 
Vol.  I,  p.  24,  231. 
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of  the  Redeemed,  expounds  a  dispensation  as  identified  by 
(1)  a  covenant,  original  or  renewed,  (2)  a  sign  or  sacra¬ 
ment,  and  (3)  a  closing  judgment  .  .  .  Thus  (1)  the  Tree  of 
Life,  (2)  the  institution  of  sacrifice,  (3)  the  rainbow,  (4) 
circumcision,  (5)  the  ark,  (6)  baptismal  and  eucharistic 
sacraments,  and  (7)  the  same  renewed  and  glorified  by  the 
conversion  of  nations  are  the  symbols.  The  covenants  and 
the  judgments  are  easily  identified,  ending  with  the  univer¬ 
sal  judgment.*® 

Jarvis  says  that  the  history  of  the  Church  is  properly 
speaking  “the  history  of  the  divine  economy  of  human  sal¬ 
vation,  .  .  .  beginning  when  sin  had  rendered  redemption 
necessary,  and  ending  with  the  final  subjugation  of  the  great 
author  of  evil  .  .  .  one  magnificent  drama  .  .  .  the  several 
acts,  the  epochs  of  human  history  .  .  .  each  of  these  periods 
ends  with  a  signal  act  of  judgment.”  He  goes  on  to  outline 
his  system  as  follows: 

I —  First  period,  from  the  triumph  of  Satan,  and  the 
promise  of  a  Redeemer,  to  the  epoch  of  the  general 
deluge 

II —  Second,  commences  with  the  ark  and  its  inhabitants, 
and  ends  with  the  general  corruption  of  the  second 
human  race,  and  the  consequent  abandonment  of 
the  whole  Gentile  world  to  their  voluntary  blind¬ 
ness  and  impurity 

III —  ^Third,  extends  from  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the 
giving  of  the  written  law 

IV —  Fourth,  contains  the  history  of  that  small  nation  .  .  . 
the  chosen  people,  to  the  destruction  of  the  first 
temple,  and  their  captivity  in  Babylon 

V — Fifth,  from  the  return  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  to  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple 
[70  A.D.] 

VI — Sixth,  that  in  which  we  live;  beginning  with  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  .  .  .  looking  forward  to  the 
Second  Advent  of  the  Son  of  God.  This  whole 


^*Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  Bu£PaIo,  1885,  Vol.  II,  p.  477. 
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period  is  declared  by  St.  John  to  be  THE  LAST 
TIME;  and  it  will  end  at  the  GENERAL  JUDG¬ 
MENT,  of  which  all  the  inferior  judgments  of  the 
preceding  periods  have  been  so  many  tjrpes.** 

Frederick  William  Robertson  (1816-1853),  noted  British 
preacher  of  Trinity  College,  Brighton,  whose  sermons  are 
still  highly  spoken  of,  mentions  that  the  ages  of  the  world 
are  divisible  into  three  main  dispensations,  that  of  the 
Father,  that  of  the  Son,  and  that  of  the  Spirit.”** 

J.  H.  McCulloh,  M.D.,  an  eminent  authority  of  Boston 
on  the  antiquities  of  America,  has  two  volumes  on  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  which  incorporate  more  than  forty  years  of  diligent 
investigation  of  them.  His  subtitle  is  sufficient  indication 
of  his  conception  of  the  three  major  dispensations.  The  sec¬ 
ond  volume  deals  more  extensively  with  the  Christian  dis¬ 
pensation.”** 

John  Pye  Smith  (1774-1851),  English  independent,  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  Independent  Academy  at  Rotherham,  resident 
tutor  in  classics  and  later  in  divinity  at  the  Theological 
Academy  of  Homerton,  outlines  various  periods  up  to  the 
time  of  Christ’s  coming,  which  he  calls  “dispensations  of 
redeeming  mercy,”  which  were  “a  gradual  unfolding  to  sinful 
men  of  the  divine  plan  for  their  redemption;  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  from  the  idea  of  God’s  immediately  sending  his  Son 
into  the  world,  for  the  purposes  of  salvation  as  they  were 


''Samuel  Farmer  Jarvie,  The  Church  of  the  Redeemed,  or,  the  History  of 
the  Mediatorial  Kingd(Hn,  Vol.  I,  Boston,  1850,  pp.  4-6.  (This  first 
volume  elaborates  the  first  five  periods.  Volume  II  was  never  published, 
on  account  of  his  death.  This  book  was  recommended  and  authorized  by 
the  General  Conventions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  for  1847  and  1850,  as  recorded  in  the  journals  of  those  conventions.). 

"F.  W.  Robertson,  “The  Dispensation  of  the  Spirit,”  preached  May  19,  1850, 
Sermons  on  Christian  Doctrine  (Everyman’s  Library),  London  and  N.  Y., 
1907,  p.  130. 

"J.  H.  McCulloh,  On  the  Credibility  of  the  Scriptures.  A  Recast,  with 
Enlarged  Views,  of  a  Former  Work  on  the  Subject,  Together  with  a 
Copious  Analysis  of  the  Religious  System  Promulgated  during  the  Patri¬ 
archal,  Jewish  and  Christian  Dispensations,  and  of  Human  Developments 
under  them.  Baltimore,  1867,  2  vols.  (The  original  edition  was  dated 
1852.) 
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disclosed  four  thousand  years  afterward.”'*  Various  reasons 
are  assigned  for  such  a  gradual  development  of  the  plan  of 
salvation.  The  periods  are  divided  as  follows: 

I —  From  the  fall  of  man  to  the  deluge 

II —  From  the  repeopling  of  the  earth,  by  the  family  of 
Noah,  to  the  calling  of  Abraham 

III —  From  the  calling  of  Abraham  to  the  exodus 

IV —  ^To  the  entrance  into  Canaan 

V — From  the  possession  of  Canaan  to  the  return  from 
the  Babylonish  exile 

VI — To  the  coming  of  Christ. 

George  Smith,  a  local  preacher  of  the  British  Wesleyan 
Connection,  who  was  connected  with  the  mining  business  in 
Cornwall,  has  a  book  on  the  dispensations  which,  according 
to  the  introduction  written  by  D.D.W.,  “presents  in  a  most 
striking  clearness  the  fact  of  the  oneness  of  the  redemptive 
system.  It  shows  that  ‘Christianity  is  as  old  as  the  creation.’ 
It  presents  the  three-one  dispensation  as  the  grand  spiritual 
Cosmos  of  which  the  Redeemer  is  the  center.  It  thus  serves 
to  develop  a  true  unity  in  the  manifold  parts  of  the  re¬ 
vealed  word,  to  give  a  comprehensive  completeness  to  our 
view  of  the  Divine  system,  to  pour  an  explanatory  light  upon 
the  numerous  otherwise  dark  passages  of  the  Divine  page, 
and,  in  fact,  to  furnish  a  volume  of  peculiar  evidences  to 
the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  sacred  book.”'’ 

John  Cox  of  England  (1802-1878),  author  of  a  number 
of  books  on  millenarianism,  indicates  a  dispensational  scheme, 
but  does  not  elaborate  it,  in  the  volume  from  which  we  take 
the  following  quotation:  “The  millennium,  with  all  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  has,  like  every  other  dispensation,  failed.”'! 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  he  continued  in  the  April-June  Number,  1945) 

'•John  Pye  Smith,  First  Lines  of  Christian  Theology,  edited  by  William 
Farrer,  Boston,  1854,  p.  454  ff. 

''George  Smith,  The  Harmony  of  the  Divine  Dispensations:  being  a  Series 
of  Discourses  on  Select  Portions  of  Holy  Scripture,  designed  to  show  the 
Spirituality,  Efficiency,  and  Harmony  of  the  Divine  Revelations  made  to 
Mankind  from  the  Beginning.  With  Notes  Critical,  Historical,  and 
Explanatory.  New  York,  1856,  p.  8. 

'•John  Cox,  A  Premillennial  Manual,  London,  n.d.  [1856],  p.  106. 
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POLITICAL  DUTIES  OF  CHRISTIANS 

By  Edward  W.  Hooker 

(Concluded  from  the  October-December  Number,  19 W 

But  the  duties  of  the  Christian  citizen  do  not  all  lie  even 
here.  Prayer  and  faith  are  only  preparations  to  act.  God 
has  said,  “Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,”  “Keep  therefore 
and  do  my  statutes,  for  this  is  your  wisdom  and  understand¬ 
ing  in  the  sight  of  the  nations,  which  shall  hear  all  these 
statutes  and  say.  Surely  this  great  nation  is  a  wise  and  un¬ 
derstanding  people.”  That  prevalence  of  holiness  as  consti¬ 
tuting  national  character,  to  which  the  Bible  calls,  is  not  only 
to  be  asked  in  prayer  by  Christians  but  promoted  by  their 
doing  almost  uncounted  duties  as  citizens.  A  nation  like 
ours  should  know  that  holy  men  are  among  them  by  the 
untiring  diligence,  the  unflinching  boldness,  the  conscientious 
faithfulness  and  the  hearty  goodwill  with  which  Christians, 
as  citizens,  shall  do  every  good  work  and  answer  every  obli¬ 
gation.  God  said  to  His  people  of  old,  “Seek  the  peace  of 
the  city  whither  I  have  caused  you  to  be  carried  away  cap¬ 
tives  ;  and  pray  unto  the  Lord  for  it,  for  in  the  peace  thereof 
shall  ye  have  peace.” 

The  Christian  under  such  a  form  of  government  as  ours 
should  consider  himself  bound  in  conscience  to  exercise  his 
rights  as  an  elector,  with  his  fellow  citizens  at  large.  That 
direction  of  God  to  Moses  may  be  properly  taken  as  a  guide 
to  every  freeman,  “Moreover  thou  shalt  provide  out  of  all 
the  people  able  men,  such  as  fear  God,  men  of  truth,  hating 
covetousness;  and  place  such  over  them  [i.e.,  the  nation] 
to  be  rulers  of  thousands  and  rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers  of 
fifties  and  rulers  of  tens.”  He  is  to  interest  himself  in  seek¬ 
ing,  with  his  fellow  citizens,  for  men  of  the  right  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  office,  in  all  its  ranks,  men  of  talents,  disinterest- 

(93) 
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edness,  integrity,  piety,  as  those  from  whom  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  the  most  upright  administration  of  government.  The 
religion  of  no  man  excuses  him  from  this  duty.  The  more 
conscientious  and  devout  his  piety,  the  better  is  he  fitted  to 
contribute  his  efforts  for  bringing  into  places  of  trust  good 
men.  On  the  day  of  election  he  is  out  of  his  place,  even  in 
his  closet,  if  he  is  thus  neglecting  his  duties  as  an  elector. 
He  should  pray  on  such  days,  it  is  true,  but  he  should  act 
also.  He  should  go  forth  and  be  the  Christian  in  the  elective 
assembly.  If  there  be  unprincipled  and  wicked  men,  seeking 
to  carry  plans  which  would  be  unfriendly  to  sound  morals 
and  the  religion  of  the  gospel,  they  should  be  made  to  know 
that  the  energy  of  moral  principle  is  not  to  be  derided  nor 
good  men  driven  into  corners,  but  that  Christian  principle 
will  put  itself  forth  to  frustrate  the  counsels  of  licentiousness 
and  that  good  men  will  leave  nothing  undone,  to  maintain 
the  order  which  is  enjoined  on  a  nation  by  the  Word  of  God. 
This  should  be  done  by  the  Christian  remembering  that  his 
faithfulness  there,  takes  hold  on  his  own  peace  of  conscience, 
the  happiness  of  his  own  home,  the  safety  and  honor  of  his 
country,  and  above  all  upon  the  glory  of  his  Father  in 
heaven.  Although  he  may  have  to  lament  sometimes  that 
“the  vilest  men  are  exalted,”  yet  let  him  remember  that 
he  is  not  even  by  these  circumstances  excused  from  doing 
his  duty.  That  feeling — “there  is  no  hope” — is  the  effect  of 
distrust  towards  God.  Up,  and  be  doing  duty.  “Has  God 
forgotten  to  be  gracious?”  Has  God  no  vicegerent  and  the 
Christian  no  ally  in  the  breasts  of  wicked  men,  even  their 
own  consciences?  Has  God  ceased  to  be  able  to  “make  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,”  and  “to  restrain  the  remainder 
of  wrath”?  If  that  prophecy  is  to  be  fulfilled,  that  “Kings 
shall  be  nursing  fathers,  and  queens  nursing  mothers”  to 
the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  this  world,  it  is  to  be 
through  the  instrumentality  of  His  people.  He  will  not  work 
miracles,  but  He  will  make  him  who  “hath  clean  hands,  to 
wax  stronger  and  stronger,”  and  will  in  His  own  good  time 
“still  the  noise  of  the  waves,  the  tumult  of  the  people.” 
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Our  limits  permit  us  to  remark  upon  but  one  topic  more. 
It  is  that  the  Christian  live  for  the  conversion  of  his  country¬ 
men  to  God.  We  have  had  occasion  to  quote  that  text, 
“Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation.”  Let  the  meaning  of  this 
righteousness  be  understood.  It  is  not  simply  for  a  nation  to 
be  in  reputation  for  virtue  or  external  morality.  Righteous¬ 
ness  in  a  nation  is  the  same  as  in  any  devout  and  holy  man, 
“pure  and  undehled  religion  before  God  and  the  Father.” 
We  have  the  name  of  a  “Christian  nation”  not  because  we 
are  a  nation  of  Christians,  but  because  we  have  some  religion 
among  us  and  are  not  a  nation  of  atheists,  heathen  or  Mo¬ 
hammedan,  because  there  applies  to  us  the  declaration  of 
God  to  His  prophet  concerning  Israel,  that  He  had  “reserved 
unto  himself  seven  thousand  men  who  had  not  bowed  the 
knee  to  the  image  of  Baal,”  because  there  is  a  restraining 
influence  on  the  people  at  large  from  the  possession  of  the 
Word  of  God  and  to  some  extent  the  preaching  of  it,  keeping 
us  from  absolute  national  licentiousness.  But  how  far  short 
all  this  is  of  the  requisitions  of  the  Ruler  of  the  world  and 
of  that  which  should  be  our  safety,  honor  and  prosperity, 
let  the  Christian  citizen  well  consider.  That  to  which  God 
calls  us  as  a  nation  is  to  a  receiving  and  acting  upon  these 
holy  principles  of  life  and  conduct  which  are  at  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  that  is  righteous  in  His  sight — ^that  we  become  a 
nation  of  Christians.  It  must  cease  to  be  the  fact  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  have  “no  fear  of  God 
before  their  eyes,”  that  the  great  proportion  of  the  hearers 
of  the  gospel  be  the  neglecters  of  the  gospel,  that  the  largest 
portion  of  our  country  be  without  the  ministry  and  ordi¬ 
nances  of  the  religion  of  the  gospel,  that  the  laws  of  God 
be  forgotten  and  trampled  upon  by  the  multitude  and  by 
numbers  of  our  great  men,  that  vice  deforms  and  pollutes 
millions,  and  there  go  on  as  heretofore  such  fearful  “treas¬ 
uring  up  of  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath.”  We  must 
“cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well,”  not  in  a  few  outward 
matters  of  propriety  and  reputation  among  men,  but  in  the 
whole  inward  frame  of  the  spirit  and  outward  habits  of  life. 
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as  in  the  sight  of  a  holy  God,  and  this,  not  a  few  thousands 
of  us  but  twelve  millions.  We  talk  and  pray  and  labor  re¬ 
specting  “evangelization  of  the  world”  and  it  is  well.  But 
we  must  talk  and  pray  and  labor  respecting  the  evangeli¬ 
zation  of  this  yet  not  half  reached  nation.  The  end  of  na¬ 
tional  existence  and  prosperity  is  not  for  itself,  any  more 
than  the  end  for  which  man  was  created  was  to  consider  for 
a  few  years  “what  we  shall  eat  and  what  we  shall  drink 
and  wherewithal  we  shall  be  clothed,”  and  then  to  drop  into 
nothingness.  It  is  “to  glorify  God,”  and  herein  will  be  its 
truest  blessedness,  the  accomplishment  of  the  legitimate 
object  of  its  existence.  Could  the  shining  of  the  millennial 
glory  be  poured  for  one  hour  upon  us  and  our  true  national 
interests  be  contemplated  in  its  light  by  the  “wise  men” 
and  the  “mighty  men,”  who  now  suppose  that  they  almost 
“see  the  end  from  the  beginning,”  we  would  predict  their 
sitting  down  in  the  dust  before  God  with  the  humble  ac¬ 
knowledgment,  “We  are  of  yesterday  and  know  nothing.” 
There  is  not  yet  faith  in  millions  of  us  to  believe  that  which 
“the  Lord  from  heaven”  has  told  us  of  the  grand  secret  of 
all  national  policy,  that  “righteousness  exalteth  a  nation.” 
And  we  repeat  the  idea,  that  a  grand  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
our  true  national  interests  is — living  “without  God  in  the 
world” — unconversion,  in  a  word. 

The  Christian’s  great  duties  as  a  citizen,  then,  lie  in  the 
range  of  holiness  toward  God,  for  himself  and  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  that  holiness  in  his  fellow  men  around  him.  “What 
shall  we  do  that  we  may  work  the  works  of  God?”  What  to 
make  the  influence  of  our  example  more  persuasive  and 
commanding  upon  the  thoughtless  and  unbelieving,  the  self¬ 
wise  and  those  who  forget  God?  What  to  bring  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  our  fellow  men  acquainted  with  the  “truth 
as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus,”  with  their  duties  as  hastening  to 
the  flnal  judgment  seat,  with  their  true  interests  as  immortal 
beings,  their  dangers  as  transgressors  against  God,  their  en¬ 
couragements  as  those  for  whom  have  been  with  “the  blood 
of  the  everlasting  covenant”  the  offers  of  pardon  and  peace 
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with  God  and  the  hope  of  blessedness  in  eternity?  And 
these  inquiries  are  all  answered  in  the  moment  of  their  being 
put;  yea,  they  have  been  anticipated  long  since  in  the  voice 
of  God’s  Word  and  providence  and  by  the  Saviour  Himself, 
in  the  hour  in  which  He  ascended  to  the  right  hand  of  God 
leaving  a  command,  one  well  following  that  wonderful  and 
glorious  work  which  He  had  just  finished  and  which  marks 
out  the  Christian’s  duty  to  the  land  of  his  birth  and  privi¬ 
leges,  as  well  as  duty  to  the  rest  of  the  “world  which  lieth 
in  wickedness.”  And  every  call  of  Christian  benevolence  in 
this  age,  gives  emphasis  to  the  divine  instructions  to  the 
Christian  citizen  on  his  duties  to  his  country.  Worldly  men 
may  look  with  incredulity,  perhaps  with  scorn,  or  what  is 
worse,  with  jealousy  and  hatred,  upon  the  movements  of 
Christians  in  their  associations  of  benevolence,  and  like  the 
Samaritan  scoffer  as  he  looked  upon  the  rebuilding  of  Je¬ 
rusalem  may  say,  “What  do  these  feeble  Jews?  Will  they 
fortify  themselves?  Will  they  sacrifice?  Will  they  make 
an  end  in  a  day?”  and  the  response  may  come  from  multi¬ 
tudes  of  a  kindred  spirit,  “Even  that  which  they  build,  if 
a  fox  go  up,  he  shall  even  break  down  their  stone  wall.” 
It  is  now  too  late  for  such  sneers  to  take  effect,  even  upon 
discerning  and  honest  worldly  men,  and  on  the  Christian 
who  is  living  in  any  proper  measure  to  God  they  are  things 
which  more  excite  his  compassion  than  his  anger.  For  he 
sees  the  time  approaching  in  which  God  will  decide  the  ques¬ 
tion,  Who  has  been  the  best  friend  of  his  country? — He  who 
has  “cast  off  fear  and  restrained  prayer”  and  lived  to  himself 
and  to  his  own  and  the  final  destruction  of  his  fellow  men, 
or  he  whose  heart  has  been  filled  with  love  to  God  and  good 
will  to  men  and  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  the  promotion 
of  the  “godliness  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus”? 

“Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  .  . 
Think  not  that  your  duties  as  a  Christian  and  your  duties 
in  relation  to  the  civil  government  under  which  you  live,  do 
not  belong  together  or  that  they  are  separable.  They  are 
inseparable.  So  far  as  you  omit  either,  you  sin  against  God. 
Take  the  broad  and  noble  view  of  this  subject,  which  you 
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certainly  will  find  the  record  of  God  gives,  the  more  you 
study  it.  A  few  pages  like  the  preceding  can  give  you  but 
a  glimpse  of  it.  You  must  habitually  take  it  into  that  secret 
place  where  God  pours  in  such  light  as  He  never  grants  to 
shine  in  the  study  of  the  wisest  politician,  who  knows  not 
what  humble,  fervent,  effectual  prayer  is.  You  need  not 
ask  a  seat  in  the  councils  of  your  state  nor  of  the  nation 
nor  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  in  order  that 
you  may  do  most  good.  Go  forth  from  your  closet  day  by 
day  to  shed  around  you  the  steady  and  increasing  light  of 
a  Christian  example,  in  every  sphere  of  duty,  in  every  rela¬ 
tion  of  life,  in  all  your  transactions  with  men.  “Whatsoever 
thy  hand  findeth  to  do”  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  benefit 
of  immortal  men  around  you,  “do  it  with  thy  might.”  Labor 
for  the  conversion  of  men.  For  the  conversion  of  a  sinner 
is  an  addition  to  the  number  of  good  citizens  and  to  the 
amount  of  that  righteousness  in  a  nation  which  is  pleasing  in 
God’s  holy  sight.  At  home,  abroad,  in  private  life,  in  public 
life,  in  a  narrow  sphere  of  influence  or  a  wide  one,  be  the 
Christian.  Enter  with  all  your  heart  into  plans  of  Christian 
benevolence.  If  you  are  poor,  you  can  at  least  “cast  in  two 
mites”  to  help  on  the  movements  of  benevolence  which  are 
struggling  to  bless  our  country  and  the  world.  If  you  are 
rich,  you  can,  with  others  who  should  do  the  same,  cause 
a  flood  of  blessings  to  flow  over  the  whole  face  of  the  land 
and  to  other  nations  of  the  earth.  “Let  the  same  mind  be 
in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,”  “who  went  about 
doing  good”  and  who  blessed  a  nation  and  a  world  with  such 
benevolence  as  neither  heaven  nor  earth  ever  saw  before. 
Be  mindful  of  this  truth,  that,  so  far  as  the  example  of  the 
Son  of  God  is  followed  in  all  things  by  those  who  profess 
to  be  His,  so  far  is  the  best  of  all  influence  exerted  in  the 
community  and  the  most  done  for  its  true  prosperity  and 
happiness.  In  short,  “settle  it  in  your  hearts”  that  he  best 
discharges  his  duty  in  respect  to  the  government  under 
which  he  lives,  who  in  the  truest  sense  lives  “soberly,  right¬ 
eously  and  godly  in  this  present  world.”* 

'Selected  from  the  July,  1833,  issue  of  the  American  Quarterly  Observer,  a 
periodical  absorbed  by  Bibliotheca  Sacra  in  1851. 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  INFANT  SALVATION 

By  Alan  H.  Hamilton,  Th.M. 

(Concluded  from  the  Octoher-Decemher  Number,  1944) 
THE  VIEW  OF  RATIONALISM 

Speaking  in  very  broad  terms,  all  theological  thinking 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  the  supernatural  and  the 
natural  or  rationalistic.  And  yet  the  history  of  doctrine 
shows  that  every  age  has  had  elements  in  which  these  two 
factors  commingled.  As  Shedd  points  out,  when  justifying 
his  lengthy  consideration  of  philosophy  in  a  historical 
treatise  covering  doctrine:  *The  human  mind  is  already  in 
a  certain  philosophical  condition  before  it  receives  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  even  before  Christianity  is  offered  to  it  by  the 
Divine  Mind  .  .  .  Men  are  sinners  before  they  are  made 
saints;  and  they  are  philosophers  before  they  become  theo¬ 
logians.”  “  The  difficulty  enters  into  the  field  of  Christian 
doctrine  when  men,  who  are  still  in  a  natural  state,  or  who 
still  allow  themselves  to  come  to  conclusions  on  a  purely 
natural  level,  come  up  against  a  problem  which  cannot  and 
should  not  be  dealt  with  on  other  than  the  supernatural  plane. 

Out  of  thought  which  has  been  purely  rational  or  which 
has  tended  toward  rationalism,  there  have  come  two  major 
encroachments  upon  the  true  doctrine  of  infant  salvation. 
The  first  of  these  is  concerned  with  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin.  The  error  in  thought  appeared  first  among  the  Greek 
fathers,  of  whose  theology  Berkhof  writes:  “There  is  no 
original  sin  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  .  .  .  Sin  always 
originates  in  the  free  choice  of  man,  and  is  the  result  of 
weakness  and  ignorance.  Consequently  infants  cannot  be 
regarded  as  guilty,  for  they  have  inherited  only  a  physical 
corruption.”” 

“Wm.  G.  T.  Shedd,  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Vol.  I,  p.  29. 

*'L.  Berkhof,  Reformed  Dogmatics,  p.  132. 
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This  ancient  error  paved  the  way  for  Pelagius  and  the 
system  which  bears  his  name  to  the  present  day.  He  pic¬ 
tured  man  as  born  into  the  world  free  from  any  taint  of 
sin — really  in  the  same  condition  as  that  of  Adam  at  his 
creation,  free  to  choose  what  he  would.  Standing  as  it  does 
in  evident  contrast  to  the  Scriptures,  Pelagianism  has  had 
nevertheless  its  advocates  in  every  period  of  history.  The 
Socinians  and  the  liberal  theologians  of  this  day  are  two 
examples.  As  for  the  mediating  view  of  Semi-Pelagianism, 
it  has  not  denied  the  passing  of  original  sin  from  one  gen¬ 
eration  to  another,  but  has  eliminated  any  thought  of  guilt 
as  resulting  therefrom.  It  has  been  upon  this  ground,  IrT- 
deed,  that  the  Arminians  at  the  Synod  of  Dort  and  in  the 
present  day  would  assert  their  belief  in  the  salvation  of  all 
dying  in  infancy. 

The  second  encroachment  of  rationalism  upon  the  ac¬ 
curate  doctrine  of  infant  salvation  has  been  the  synergistic 
conception  of  regeneration.  This  has  been  closely  allied 
with  the  error  just  discussed,  beginning  like  it  with  the  Greek 
fathers  long  ago.  Though  in  stark  contrast  to  the  Word 
of  God,  which  clearly  teaches  that  salvation  is  His  work 
from  start  to  finish,  it  has  persisted  through  the  years  as 
tenaciously  as  Pelagianism.  And  it  has  had  the  effect  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  young  child  a  rather  ambiguous  place  in  the  evan¬ 
gelical  circles  that  have  an  Arminian  theology,  because  al¬ 
though  the  soul  of  the  child  is  loved  he  is  not  considered  ca¬ 
pable  of  comprehending  and  performing  his  vital  part  in  the 
matter  of  regeneration.  Moreover,  it  has  closed  the  minds 
which  were  molded  by  this  conception  of  doctrine  to  the  tre¬ 
mendous  truth  that  God  can,  in  sovereign  grace,  accomplish 
the  regeneration  of  an  infant  at  death. 

Against  and  above  such  reasonings  of  the  natural  mind 
stands  the  revelation  of  God,  with  its  message  adequate  and 
satisfying  to  the  one  who  lives  by  the  operation  of  infinite 
grace  on  a  supernatural  level,  indwelt  by  a  supernatural 
Teacher,  the  Spirit  of  truth. 
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THE  SCRIPTURES  AND  INFANT  SALVATION 

“Toplady,  one  of  the  highest  Calvinists  of  the  Church 
of  England,  remarks  as  follows,  respecting  the  salvation  of 
all  infants  dying  in  infancy:  ‘The  rubric  of  the  Church  of 
England  declares  that  “it  is  certain  by  God’s  word  that 
children  which  are  baptized,  dying  before  they  commit 
actual  sin,  are  undoubtedly  saved.”  I  believe  firmly  the 
same  .  Nay,  I  believe  more.  I  am  convinced  that  the  souls 
of  all  departed  infants  whatever,  whether  baptized  or  un¬ 
baptized,  are  with  God  in  glory.  And  I  think  my  belief  war¬ 
ranted  by  an  authority  which  cannot  err:  Matt.  18:14.*”” 

One  can  do  little  other  than  admire  the  spirit  of  Toplady 
as  he  freely  goes  beyond  the  creed  of  a  church  and  rests 
upon  the  testimony  of  the  Word  of  God.  Such  an  attitude 
is  one  which  should  be  expected  on  every  hand,  yet  it  is 
altogether  too  rare.  The  foregoing  history  of  the  doctrine 
has  told  the  tragic  story  of  men  who  have  allowed  their 
courses  to  be  charted  by  a  finite  formulation  rather  than  a 
divine  declaration.  The  Reformation  was  intended  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  recognition  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  final  authority 
in  matters  of  faith  and  practice,  yet  it  has  been  the  case 
too  often  that  men’s  stated  interpretations  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  have  had  more  rigid  adherence  given  them  than  the 
original  Testimony  itself. 

For  example,  it  is  only  thus  that  the  reference  of  John 
3:6  to  water  baptism  down  through  the  centuries  can  be 
explained.  It  is  recognized  here  that  persistency  is  one  of 
the  four  criteria  of  epistemology,  so  that  if  this  line  of 
exegesis  stood  alone  it  might  be  necessary  to  admit  the 
possible  truth  of  the  reference.  But  how  can  the  verse 
stand  the  judgment  of  the  other  three  essential  criteria: 
self-evidence,  consistency,  and  the  impossibility  of  taking 
the  contrary?  One  cannot  well  complete  the  reading  of  the 
chapter  in  which  this  reference  is  found  without  realizing, 
if  he  is  free  from  preconceptions,  that  whatever  Christ 
meant  by  being  “born  of  water  and  the  Spirit”  it  did  not 

G.  T.  Shedd,  Dogmatic  Theology,  Vol.  II,  p.  714. 
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involve  an  outward  ritual  (which  surely  would  be  described 
if  such  eternal  consequences  hung  in  the  balance),  but  rather 
a  spiritual  matter  which  revolves  solely  around  a  testimony 
concerning  salvation  provided  in  Him  and  the  individual’s 
faith  placed  in  Him. 

The  consistent  view  of  the  water  mentioned  in  John  3:5, 
therefore,  is  that  which  the  context  and  the  rest  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  presents — ^the  Word  of  God  concerning  His  Son,  the 
message  of  salvation  in  particular  (John  15:3;  17:17;  Eph. 
5:26;  1  Pet.  1:23).  As  to  other  passages  which  distinctly 
refer  to  baptism  in  connection  with  salvation,  the  reference 
there  is  either  to  the  outward  sign  as  an  initiatory  rite  or 
to  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  by  which  any  person  at  the 
moment  of  regeneration  is  united  to  Christ  (1  Cor.  12:13). 

A  second  basic  error  with  regard  to  infant  salvation  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  one  which  also  has  been  quite  persistently 
and  extensively  accepted,  namely,  a  faulty  view  of  original 
sin  or  the  closely  allied  concept  of  a  universal  grace  which 
renders  all  acceptable  to  God  until  they  individually  reject 
His  grace.  The  best  refutation  of  these  rational  and  ethical 
views  will  be  the  clear  statement  of  Scripture  which  will 
follow.  To  demonstrate  just  what  is  the  mind  of  God  is  at 
the  same  time  to  negate  most  satisfactorily  all  that  stands 
opposed  to  it. 

The  matter  for  first  consideration  is  concerned  with  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  original  sin.  Are  infants,  after 
all,  under  condemnation  and  in  need  of  salvation?  The 
Scripture  knows  only  one  answer:  that  the  entire  human 
race  was  plunged  into  a  state  of  separation  from  God  by 
the  act  of  its  first  parents,  and  that  every  member  bom 
into  it  is  born  subject  to  its  condemnation  (1  Cor.  15:21,22; 
Eph.  2:3;  Job  14:4;  Ps.  51:5;  John  3:6).  Note  in  particular 
Romans  5:12-14,  the  key  passage  on  this  subject:  “Where¬ 
fore,  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death 
by  sin  .  .  .”  This  much  is  simply  a  statement  of  historical 
fact,  a  condensation  of  Genesis  3:1-19.  Satan,  with  whom 
sin  originated,  imported  that  sin  to  earth  and  introduced  it 
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to  the  human  race  through  the  voluntary  act  of  Adam  (the 
sin  is  reckoned  to  him  primarily,  since  he  had  no  super¬ 
natural  being  to  deceive  and  allure  him,  1  Tim.  2:14).  That 
sin  was  followed  by  a  second  element  being  introduced  into 
human  experience,  namely,  death. 

How  is  death  to  be  understood  here?  The  commentary 
of  Denney  is  suggestive  on  this  point:  “Paul  no  doubt  uses 
death  to  convey  various  shades  of  meaning  in  different  places, 
but  he  does  not  explicitly  distinguish  different  senses  of  the 
word;  and  it  is  probably  misleading  rather  than  helpful  to 
say  that  in  one  sentence  (here,  for  example)  ‘physical’  death 
is  meant,  and  in  another  (chap,  vii,  24,  e.g.)  ‘spiritual’ 
death.  The  analysis  is  foreign  to  his  mode  of  thinking. 
All  that  ‘death’  conveys  to  the  mind  entered  into  the  world 
through  sin.””  Granting  that  Paul  may  not  distinguish 
the  senses  of  death,  it  is  quite  evident,  both  from  this  context 
and  that  in  the  historical  account  of  Genesis,  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  reference  is  to  physical  death. 

Death,  therefore,  is  being  used  by  Paul  as  proof  of  the 
fact  that  the  entire  race  has  been  involved  in  sin.  “And  so 
death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned,”  the 
apostle  continues.  The  full  significance  of  this  statement 
is  brought  out  by  the  consideration  of  the  two  verbs  in  it. 
First,  note  that  death  passed  through  (bifjXOev)  unto  all  men, 
“so  that  none  could  escape  its  power”  (Thayer).  This  is  the 
statement  of  universal  death,  a  fact  readily  recognizable 
from  the  phenomena  of  human  experience  as  well.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  notice  that  it  is  “because  all  sinned,”  according  to 
Paul.  Older  writers,  in  some  cases,  were  inclined  to  make 
^(p’  J)  to  signify  “on  condition  that”  or  “to  the  extent  that,” 
in  accord  with  usage  in  classical  Greek,  but  Thayer,  Rob¬ 
ertson,  and  Abbott-Smith  are  unanimous  in  giving  it  causal 
force.”  And  the  cause  is  the  sin  (f^fiaptov)  of  all  men  in 
Adam.  That  the  reference  is  to  the  single  act  of  Adam  is 
consistent  with  the  view  presented  throughout  the  Pauline 

**Expositor*s  Greek  Testament,  in  loc. 

••A.  T.  Robertson,  Grammar,  p.  963;  lexicons  of  J.  H.  Thayer  and  G.  Abbott- 
Smith,  in  loc. 
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epistles,  where  Adam  is  recognized  as  head  and  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  old  creation  and  Christ  as  head  and  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  new.  The  verb,  aorist  in  tense,  may  have  the 
constative  force  of  such  a  form,  what  Dana  and  Mantey  call 
the  “basal,  unmodified  force  of  the  aorist  tense.”*®  Philip 
Schaff  comments:  “The  second  aorist  presents  the  sinning 
of  all  as  a  historical  fact,  or  a  momentary  action  of  the 
past  .  .  .  the  aorist  was  chosen  with  reference  to  the  past 
event  of  Adam’s  fall,  which  was  at  the  same  time  virtually 
the  fall  of  the  human  race  as  represented  by  him,  and  ger- 
minally  contained  in  him.”** 

That  death  is  in  effect  even  where  there  is  no  actual  trans¬ 
gression  of  law,  is  the  statement  of  verses  13  and  14:  “For 
until  the  law  sin  was  in  the  world:  but  sin  is  not  imputed 
when  there  is  no  law.  Nevertheless  death  reigned  from 
Adam  to  Moses,  even  over  them  that  had  not  sinned  after 
the  similitude  of  Adam’s  transgression  .  .  .”  Making  this 
principle  to  apply  to  the  state  of  infants,  it  is  evident  from 
the  extending  of  physical  death  to  them  that  condemnation 
is  extended  to  them  simply  as  members  of  Adam’s  race. 
Those  who  brand  as  inconceivable  the  condemnation  which 
belongs  to  infants  because  of  the  involuntary  association 
they  had  with  the  first  man  are  such  as,  apparently,  have 
not  conceived  of  the  similar  association  with  the  Second 
Man  provided  for  them  by  a  God  of  grace  (more  of 
this,  later). 

Having  considered  the  ground  on  which  infants  are  con¬ 
demned,  it  is  fitting  to  consider  the  ground  on  which  they 
are  saved,  next.  Here  it  is  beneficial  to  pause  for  con¬ 
templation  of  the  tenor  of  Scripture  as  a  whole,  and  to 
note  three  impressions  gained  thereby.  The  first  of  these 
is  pointed  out  concisely  by  Warfield  as  he  writes:  “It  is 
fundamental  to  the  very  conception  of  Christianity  that  it 
is  a  remedial  scheme.  Christ  Jesus  came  to  save  sinners.”** 
It  is  safe  to  assume  that  God  is  concerned  and  active  in  the 


Manual  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  p.  196. 
•'Lange’s  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  in  loc. 

••B.  B.  Warfield,  Studies  in  Theology,  p.  411. 
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salvation  of  men  primarily,  not  their  reprobation.  In 
1  Timothy  2 :4,  accordingly,  the  declaration  comes  that  God  is 
One  “who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  unto 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.”  This  would  at  least  intimate 
that  He  has  not  willed  the  reprobation  of  anybody. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Scriptures  present  God  as  One 
who  not  only  wishes  the  salvation  of  souls,  but  also  goes 
to  the  greatest  lengths  to  make  that  possible.  To  stand  at 
Calvary  is  to  recognize,  without  any  question,  the  infinite 
love  of  God  for  man. 

At  the  same  time  and  in  the  third  place,  it  is  to  be 
seen  clearly  that  God  is  not  only  love  but  also  light.  All 
sin  stands  forever  in  unmitigated  contrast  with  the  holiness 
that  is  His,  as  worthy  of  all  His  wrath,  a  matter  that  must 
be  dealt  with  if  ever  a  sinner  is  to  stand  in  His  presence. 

Keeping  these  foundational  things  in  mind,  several  in¬ 
dividual  passages  of  Scripture  may  be  considered  profitably. 
Perhaps  the  most  helpful  and  important  is  the  continuation 
of  Romans  5,  the  first  part  of  which  has  already  been  ex¬ 
amined.  Verses  12  to  14  had  presented  that  which  came  to 
mankind  through  Adam,  but  verses  15  to  21  will  introduce 
the  provision  made  for  us  in  Christ,  contrasting  Him  and 
His  accomplishment  with  the  first  man  and  his  dismal  fail¬ 
ure.  The  key  to  Paul’s  thought  lies  in  the  expression  “much 
more”  (vss.  15,17,20),  and  the  burden  of  the  message  is 
that  far  more  is  restored  through  Christ  (to  those  who  re¬ 
ceive  it,  verse  17)  than  was  lost  in  the  offence  of  Adam. 

Verse  19  has  been  taken  out  of  its  context  sometimes 
and  divorced  from  the  testimony  of  all  Scripture,  so  as  to 
teach  universal  salvation.  Left  in  its  context,  of  course, 
it  teaches  an  important  truth,  but  not  that.  As  it  reads  in 
the  American  Standard  Version,  “For  as  through  one  man’s 
disobedience  the  many  were  made  sinners,  even  so  through 
the  obedience  of  the  one  shall  the  many  be  made  righteous,” 
the  chief  point  is  that  a  ground  has  been  laid  in  the  death 
of  Christ,  whereby  God  is  free  to  save  any  member  of  the 
Adamic  race.  That  the  “many”  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
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verse  is  not  co-extensive  with  the  “many”  in  the  first  part 
is  plain  from  the  teaching  of  Scripture  as  a  whole,  and  also 
from  the  fact  that  this  passage  contrasts  men  as  they  are 
seen  in  two  federal  heads,  Adam  and  Christ.  It  just  hap¬ 
pens  that  in  the  first  case  all  men  are  included,  since  all 
are  born  in  Adam,  but  the  second  group  includes  only  the 
“many”  who  are  found  in  Christ,  united  to  Him  and  iden¬ 
tified  with  His  righteousness. 

This  latter  group  is  described  by  verse  17  a  little  more, 
the  defining  words  of  which  are  important  for  our  present 
purpose:  “they  which  receive  abundance  of  grace  and  of 
the  gift  of  righteousness  shall  reign  in  life  by  one,  Jesus 
Christ.”  The  words  receive,  grace,  and  gift  are  all  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  witness  of  all  Scripture,  that  salvation  is  the 
work  of  God  in  its  entirety.  In  the  case  of  an  individual 
capable  of  doing  so,  receiving  the  gift  of  God  is  a  conscious 
act  of  faith  in  the  person  of  Christ,  but  even  this  could  not 
be  possible  to  him  unless  God  so  moved  his  will  (John  6:44); 
it  all  adds  absolutely  nothing  to  the  complete  salvation  pro¬ 
vided  in  Christ  (Heb.  10:10).  Faith  has  no  merit  of  its 
own,  and  the  absence  of  faith  in  one  lacking  the  conscious¬ 
ness  essential  to  it  (such  as  an  infant  or  mentally  deranged 
person)  in  no  way  prevents  God  from  accomplishing  in  sov¬ 
ereign  grace  the  miracle  of  regeneration. 

Since  the  Scriptures  are  intended  to  be  read  and  heard 
by  those  capable  of  such  functions,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
the  usual  statement  of  the  way  of  salvation  includes  the 
requirement  of  faith  on  the  part  of  reader  or  hearer,  but 
this  must  not  outlaw  the  possibility  that  God  is  free,  on 
the  just  basis  of  a  salvation  complete  in  Christ,  to  save 
whom  He  will.  Observe,  for  example,  Romans  3:24  as  a 
word  coming  in  between  verses  22  and  26  of  the  chapter 
which  will  present  faith  as  the  requirement  for  being  saved. 
This  particular  verse  reads,  “Being  justified  freely  by  his 
grace  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.”  The 
word  freely  (Scopeav)  means  “without  a  cause.”  From  the 
divine  standpoint,  then,  God’s  grace  finds  in  the  saved  one 
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no  cause  for  its  operation.  Salvation  is  provided  for  every 
man  in  the  work  of  Christ;  God  is  free  on  that  ground  to 
save  apart  from  any  cause  in  the  individual  sinner;  there¬ 
fore  God  can  justly  save  those  who  die  in  infancy. 

The  next  question  to  be  settled,  however,  is  this:  Does 
God  will  to  save  any  or  all  who  die  in  infancy?  A  verse 
that  has  long  been  used  to  prove  the  presence  of  infants  in 
heaven  is  2  Samuel  12:23,  which  is  David’s  statement  upon 
the  death  of  his  first-born  from  Bathsheba:  “But  now  he 
is  dead,  wherefore  should  I  fast?  can  I  bring  him  back 
again?  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me.” 
Some  have  taken  this  as  merely  a  matter-of-fact  declara¬ 
tion  that  death  alone  could  bring  the  possibility  of  contact 
with  the  child  again.  But  a  contrast  of  David’s  attitude 
here  with  his  at  the  death  of  Absalom  would  intimate  that  he 
had  more  hope  for  the  infant  than  for  a  wicked  son. 

When  the  infants  of  believers  are  in  view,  there  are  ad¬ 
ditional  Scripture  references  to  be  introduced.  1  Corin¬ 
thians  7 :14  indicates  a  distinction  of  some  sort  between  the 
children  of  believers  (or  of  one  believing  parent)  and  those 
of  unbelievers.  The  fact  that  believers  during  this  dispen¬ 
sation  share  in  the  blessings  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant 
(Gal.  3:9,29)  and  that  Peter  assured  us  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  promise  of  salvation  by  making  it  apply  “unto  you 
and  to  your  children”  (Acts  2:39),  has  given  many  Chris¬ 
tians  the  assurance  of  the  salvation  of  their  infants  in  death. 

Others  have  placed  their  confidence  in  Luke  18:16  and 
its  parallels  as  a  basis  of  hope  for  the  salvation  of  all  in¬ 
fants.  This  is  the  familiar  word:  “Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not:  for  of  such  is  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God.”  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  emphasis 
here  is  upon  the  child-like  simplicity  and  trust  that  must 
characterize  all  those  who  truly  come  to  Christ. 

Among  the  Reformed  churches,  where  there  has  been  a 
clear  recognition  of  the  election  of  God  making  salvation 
certain  to  a  number  out  of  every  kindred  and  tongue  and 
people  and  nation,  it  has  been  a  matter  for  discussion 
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whether  or  not  all  dying  in  infancy  are  elect.  As  seen 
earlier  when  the  Reformed  view  was  being  considered,  it  is 
now  being  held  that  all  dying  in  infancy  are  elect  and  by 
so  much  certain  of  salvation.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  election, 
rather  than  involving  infant  damnation  as  some  have  al¬ 
leged,  has  not  necessarily  required  that  conclusion  at  all, 
but  has  simply  added  Biblical  consistency  to  the  one  theolog¬ 
ical  system  into  which  infant  salvation  fits  logically. 

The  verse  of  Scripture  which  appears  to  come  the  near¬ 
est  to  stating  the  salvation  of  all  dying  in  infancy  is  Mat¬ 
thew  18:14,  the  one  upon  which  Toplady  built  his  inter¬ 
pretation:  “Even  so  it  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven,  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish.” 
Two  objections  have  been  raised  to  such  exegesis.  One  has 
been  that  the  reference  is  to  “little  ones”  in  the  faith,  not 
to  those  young  by  reason  of  age.  But  to  consider  that  this 
was  spoken  by  Christ  with  a  child  probably  in  His  arms, 
in  the  midst  of  the  disciples  (cf.  Mark  9:36,  which  may 
describe  the  same  occasion),  is  to  realize  that  a  primary 
reference  to  literal  children  is  involved.  It  is  even  possible 
that  the  child  was  old  enough  to  be  a  true  believer,  in  view 
of  verse  6  (a  child  as  old  as  8  could  still  be  taken  into  one’s 
arms).  Whatever  the  situation  of  this  particular  child,  the 
declaration  nevertheless  remains  that  the  Father  does  not 
wish  for  any  little  one  to  perish. 

At  this  juncture  a  second  objection  has  been  raised, 
based  upon  2  Peter  3:9,  “The  Lord  is  .  .  .  not  willing  that 
any  should  perish.”  But  this  overlooks  one  necessary  dis¬ 
tinction.  From  the  human  angle,  the  will  of  an  adult  can 
reject  God’s  grace,  but  in  the  case  of  a  little  child  there  is  no 
willingness  to  reject  His  offer. 

There  is  one  more  all-important  consideration  relative 
to  the  willingness  of  God  to  save  all  dying  in  infancy,  this 
— God  has  walked  upon  earth  in  human  flesh  (Jesus  Christ 
is  God,  and  the  One  who  manifests  the  Father,  John  1:18. 
To  have  seen  Him  is  to  have  seen  the  Father,  John  14:9. 
To  have  known  Him  is  to  have  known  the  Father,  John  14 :7) 
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and  what  was  the  attitude  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  toward 
the  infants?  To  ask  this  question  is  to  answer  it.  And  then 
one  can  only  lift  his  voice  in  praise,  together  with  the 
writer  of  the  remarkable  tract,  “Early  Lost,  Early  Saved,” 
who  says:  “Blessed  be  thy  name,  0  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for 
our  knowledge  of  thy  full  salvation,  free  as  it  is  full,  which 
embraces  as  securely  the  soufs  of  babes  and  sucklings,  as 
thine  arms  did  embrace  fondly  their  little  forms,  when  un¬ 
believing  men  would  have  kept  them  from  thee!  Their 
hosannas  were  grateful  to  thine  ear,  when  thy  glory  was 
hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent;  how  surpassingly  sweet 
they  must  be  to  thee  now,  as  thou  dost  look  from  thy  cross- 
bought  throne  upon  the  countless  throng  in  sinless  immor¬ 
tal  beauty,  for  ever  safe  from  sin,  and  sorrow,  and  shame, 
through  thine  abounding  love!”** 

One  more  question,  important  for  its  implications,  yet 
remains.  When  are  infants  saved?  The  answer  is  clear, 
not  from  an  explicit  statement  of  Scripture  but  by  inference 
from  foregoing  considerations.  They  are  in  an  unsaved  state 
upon  earth  because  of  the  effect  of  original  sin;  but  they 
are  saved  in  heaven  certainly.  Therefore  if  they  have  died, 
regeneration  must  take  place  at  the  moment  of  death.  To 
all  who  have  followed  the  Scriptural  view  of  infant  salva¬ 
tion,  of  course,  there  should  come  a  strong  realization  that 
the  child  who  lives  is  to  be  an  object  for  prayer,  teaching 
and  the  earnest,  simple  presentation  of  the  gospel.  He  lives 
in  an  unsaved  state.  As  soon  as  he  reaches  the  place  where 
he  is  capable  of  trusting  (in  the  child-like  way  our  Lord 
has  commanded)  in  Christ  as  his  Savior,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  this  end. 

Dallas,  Texas. 


•*Wm.  E.  Schenck,  Children  in  Heaven,  p.  233,  citing  George  W.  Bethune. 
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THE  BRAZEN  SERPENT 

By  Carl  Armerding,  D.D. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  Texas  Chapter  of  the  Dallas  Seminary  Alumni 
Association  was  addressed  recently  by  Dr.  Armerding.  In  place  of  a 
formal  lecture  Dr.  Armerding  presented  the  material  which  follows  here 
as  a  subject  for  free  discussion.  Any  alumni  or  interested  Bible  students 
who  might  care  to  continue  the  discussion  with  the  author  may  com¬ 
municate  with  him  through  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  Mail  addressed  to  the 
quarterly  in  his  name  will  be  forwarded  at  once. 

The  Brazen  Serpent  is  one  of  the  most  striking,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  familiar,  types  of  Christ  given  to  us  in 
the  Scriptures.  The  very  form  of  it  is  unique.  It  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  any  of  the  other  types  of  our  Lord.  In  fact,  if  He 
had  not  used  it  as  a  type  of  Himself  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  reverent  soul  would  have  thought  of  doing  so  because 
the  serpent,  in  Scripture,  is  associated  with  Satan.  It  was 
in  that  form  that  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  garden 
of  Eden,  and  it  is  as  “that  old  serpent”  that  he  is  referred 
to  in  the  book  of  Revelation.  But  when  our  Lord  said, 
“As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so 
must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up,”  He  gave  us  His  own 
warrant  for  using  it  as  a  tsrpe  of  Himself  in  His  death  upon 
the  cross.  And  yet,  there  is  nothing  in  the  type  itself  that  even 
suggests  blood-shedding  or  expiation.  The  usual  type  of  Christ 
was  a  clean  animal,  without  spot  or  blemish,  whose  life  was 
taken  instead  of  the  life  of  the  sinner.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
Brazen  Serpent  there  is  not  even  a  hint  of  substitution. 
In  this  respect  it  is  decidedly  different  from  any  other  type 
of  our  Lord  in  His  death  upon  the  cross. 

Again,  it  is  one  of  the  last,  if  not  the  very  last,  of  all  the 
types  of  Christ  which  we  find  in  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  in¬ 
troduced  near  the  close  of  the  wilderness  journey  of  the 
Israelites,  just  three  stops  before  the  brook  Zered,  which 
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Moses  referred  to  (Deut.  2:13,14)  as  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  points  in  that  journey.  The  brook  Zered  marked 
the  point  where  all  the  men  of  war  who  had  rebelled  at 
Kadesh-barnea,  were  finally  consumed  from  among  the 
host.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  Lord  used  the  fiery 
serpents  for  that  very  purpose.  When  they  rebelled  at 
Kadesh  they  said,  “Would  God  that  we  had  died  in  the  land 
of  Egypt!  or  would  God  we  had  died  in  this  wilderness!” 
(Num.  14:2).  And  they  got  what  they  desired.  The  apos¬ 
tasy  of  Korah  and  his  company  cost  a  good  many  lives 
besides  the  14,700  that  died  of  the  plague  at  that  same  time. 
But  the  final  blow  seems  to  have  fallen  at  this  time  when 
they  “spake  against  God,  and  against  Moses,  Wherefore  have 
ye  brought  us  up  out  of  Egypt  to  die  in  the  wilderness?  for 
there  is  no  bread,  neither  is  there  any  water;  and  our  soul 
loatheth  this  light  bread”  (Num.  21:5).  Now  we  are  told 
in  1  Corinthians  10:9  that  when  they  did  this  they  “did 
tempt  Christ  .  .  .  and  were  destroyed  of  serpents.”  The  se¬ 
riousness  of  their  offence  is  indicated  by  the  kind  of  pun¬ 
ishment  inflicted.  But  severe  as  it  was,  apparently  some 
escaped.  According  to  1  Corinthians  10:9  it  was  “some 
of  them”  who  tempted  and  they  “were  destroyed  of  serpents.” 
The  expression,  “If  a  serpent  had  bitten  any  man,”  also 
implies  that  there  were  some  who  were  not  bitten.  That 
suggests  the  possibility  of  three  groups:  first,  those  who 
were  bitten  and  died;  second,  those  who  were  bitten  and 
lived  because  they  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass;  and  lastly, 
those  who  were  not  bitten  at  all.  No  doubt  there  were  some 
who  did  not  murmur  and  therefore  were  not  guilty  of 
tempting  Christ.  Again,  there  may  have  been  others  who 
were  merely  misled  by  wilful  leaders.  For  these  our  gra¬ 
cious  God  made  provision  when  He  ordered  Moses  to  make 
a  serpent  of  brass  and  put  it  upon  a  pole. 

Had  there  been  a  sacrifice  already  provided  by  the  law 
for  such  an  offence  we  may  be  sure  that  they  would  have 
been  told  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Evidently  there  was 
nothing  at  all  in  the  law  of  Moses  that  could  meet  this 
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particular  case.  The  people  wanted  Moses  to  pray  that  the 
Lord  might  take  away  the  serpents  from  them.  But  the 
Scripture  says,  ‘‘Moses  prayed  for  the  people.”  If  the  Lord 
had  merely  removed  the  serpents  there  would  have  been 
no  remedy  for  those  who  were  bitten.  So,  in  His  divine 
wisdom  and  goodness.  He  does  better  than  they  ask.  ‘‘And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Make  thee  a  fiery  serpent,  and 
set  it  upon  a  pole:  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  every  one 
that  is  bitten,  when  he  looketh  upon  it,  shall  live.  And 
Moses  made  a  serpent  of  brass,  and  put  it  upon  a  pole,  and 
it  came  to  pass,  that  if  a  serpent  had  bitten  any  man,  when 
he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass,  he  lived”  (Num.  21:8,9).  Note 
how  broad  the  provision  here:  ‘‘every  one,”  and  ‘‘any  man.” 
And  how  simple  the  condition :  ‘‘when  he  looketh.”  But  each 
stricken  one  must  look  for  himself.  No  one  else  could  do 
that  for  him.  Thus  we  see  how  the  Lord  called  individual 
faith  into  exercise.  And  the  look  of  faith  secured  the 
blessing. 

In  Egypt  it  was,  ‘‘When  I  see  the  blood,  I  will  pass  over 
you.”  But  here  it  is,  ‘‘When  he  looketh  [he]  shall  live.” 
From  this  contrast  we  gather  that  in  the  Passover  Lamb  we 
have  one  aspect  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  in  the  Brazen 
Serpent  quite  another.  Of  all  the  types  of  Himself  to  which 
the  Lord  Jesus  might  have  referred  in  His  notable  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Nicodemus,  it  was  the  latter  that  He  chose.  In 
the  case  of  the  leper  whom  He  cleansed  He  said,  “Offer 
the  gift  that  Moses  commanded,  for  a  testimony  unto  them.” 
But  Nicodemus  was  no  leper.  He  was  a  master  in  Israel 
whose  life,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  blameless.  At  least  the 
Lord  did  not  make  him  uncover  his  past  life  as  He  did  in 
the  case  of  the  Samaritan  woman  with  whom  He  dealt  so 
soon  afterward.  In  the  case  of  Nicodemus  He  went  back 
to  beginnings  and  said,  “That  which  is  born  of  the  fiesh  is 
fiesh.”  He  went  right  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  And  that, 
I  believe,  gives  us  the  key  to  the  meaning  and  significance 
of  the  type  of  the  Brazen  Serpent.  As  we  have  already  seen, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  type  that  suggests  expiation  or  sub- 
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stitution.  The  Brazen  Serpent  did  not  suffer  instead  of  the 
stricken  Israelite.  There  is  no  hint  of  that  blood-shedding 
without  which  there  is  no  remission.  Therefore  this  must 
present  some  phase  of  our  Lord’s  death  upon  the  cross  that 
has  to  do  with  sin  in  its  nature. 

Some  have  thought  that  the  interpretation  of  this  type 
is  found  in  2  Corinthians  5:21  where  we  read  that  *’He 
hath  made  Him  [Christ]  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin; 
that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him.” 
Others  have  suggested  that  we  get  the  real  meaning  in 
Galatians  3:13  where  we  read,  “Christ  hath  redeemed  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us:  for 
it  is  written.  Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree.” 
Now  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  very  definite  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  serpent  and  the  curse.  But  that  curse  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  being  hanged  on  a  tree.  It  was  not  “the 
curse  of  the  law.”  And  since  the  Israelites  were  not  break¬ 
ing  any  special  commandment  of  the  law  when  they  “loathed” 
the  manna  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  the  fiery  serpents  sent 
among  them  at  that  time  represented  “the  curse  of  the  law.” 

However,  there  is  a  text  which  seems  to  give  us  exactly 
what  I  believe  is  the  special  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
Brazen  Serpent.  It  is  found  in  Romans  8:3  where  we  read, 
“What  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through 
the  flesh,  God  sending  His  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful 
flesh,  and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh.”  No  doubt 
the  fiery  serpents  which  the  Lord  sent  among  the  Israelites 
were  intended  to  give  them  an  idea  of  what  their  sin  looked 
like  in  His  sight.  And  the  Brazen  Serpent  is  the  likeness 
of  that.  In  itself  it  was  harmless,  even  though  it  was  a 
likeness  of  that  which  was  deadly.  In  this  sense  it  may 
be  said  to  be  a  type  of  the  One  who  knew  no  sin  and  yet 
was  made  sin  for  us. 

In  view  of  all  this  we  can  see  how  fitting  it  was  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  should  refer  to  the  Brazen  Serpent  in  His 
conversation  with  Nicodemus.  Nicodemus  needed  to  learn 
that,  however  upright  and  blameless  his  life  might  be  out- 
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wardly,  he  had  an  evil  nature  which  nothing  could  remedy 
or  reform.  He  must  be  born  again.  In  other  words,  he 
needed  something  more  than  a  sacrifice  that  would  atone 
for  the  past.  The  law  with  all  of  its  many  sacrifices  pro¬ 
vided  nothing  that  would  deal  with  the  cause  of  sin.  This 
was  something  the  law  could  not  do  because  it  was  weak 
through  the  flesh.  But  what  the  law  could  not  do  God  does 
by  sending  His  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  and 
for  sin,  not  to  reform  or  to  remedy,  but  to  condemn  sin  in 
the  flesh.  When  the  Israelites  looked  at  the  Brazen  Serpent 
upon  the  pole  he  had  before  him  a  perfect  illustration  of 
this.  His  own  law  said,  “Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth 
on  a  tree.”  That  Brazen  Serpent  hanging  on  that  pole,  or 
tree,  would  therefore  be  to  him  something  cursed  and  con¬ 
demned.  And  to  the  one  who  looked  at  it  by  faith  it  would 
teach  lessons  about  the  nature  of  sin  that  none  of  the  other 
types  would  teach. 

“If  a  serpent  had  bitten  any  man,  when  he  beheld  the 
serpent  of  brass,  he  lived.”  But  he  had  to  be  alive  to  look. 
How  then  can  it  be  said  that  “he  lived”  as  a  result  of  look¬ 
ing?  The  answer  is  found,  I  believe,  in  Romans  8:6.  “To 
be  carnally  minded  is  death;  but  to  be  spiritually  minded  is 
life  and  peace.”  And  again  in  verse  13  of  the  same  chapter, 
“If  ye  live  after  [or,  according  to]  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die,” 
or,  more  literally,  “ye  are  about  to  die:  but  if  ye  through 
the  Spirit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live.” 
It  should  be  plain  that  the  apostle  is  not  speaking  here  of 
the  beginning  of  eternal  life,  but  rather  of  the  progress  of  it. 
God  not  only  sent  His  Son  to  be  the  Savior  of  the  world, 
but  He  also  sent  Him  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for 
sin,  in  order  that  He  might  condemn  sin  in  the  flesh;  and 
also  in  order  that  the  righteous  requirement  of  the  law  might 
be  fulfilled  in  those  who  walk  not  according  to  the  flesh  but 
according  to  the  Spirit. 

In  pointing  out  this  special  teaching  of  the  Brazen  Ser¬ 
pent  one  has  no  thought  of  denying  its  universal  applica¬ 
tion.  The  Scripture  says,  “Even  so  must  the  Son  of  man 
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be  lifted  up:  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  eternal  life.”  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  having  eternal  life  is  not  limited  to  the  initial  reception 
of  it.  Proof  of  having  it  is  found  in  the  kind  of  life  that 
one  lives.  And  so  the  verse  we  have  just  quoted  may  very 
well  include  more  than  we  usually  claim  for  it.  And  since 
these  words  were  spoken  to  “a  master  of  Israel”  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  they  have  a  still  wider  application. 

Jehovah  will  yet  ‘‘pour  upon  the  house  of  David,  and 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  Spirit  of  grace  and 
of  supplications”  and  they  shall  look  on  Him  whom  they 
pierced  and  they  shall  mourn  for  Him  (Zech.  12:10).  ‘‘They 
shall  look  (v*hibitu)  with  no  ordinary  or  mere  passing  look, 
but  ‘with  trustful  hope  and  longing,’  as  one  has  paraphrased 
it.  Among  the  other  meanings  which  this  particular  verb 
has  is  that  of  ‘to  regard,’  ‘to  consider,’  ‘to  contemplate,’  ‘to 
look  upon  with  pleasure.’  It  is  used,  for  instance,  in  that 
remarkable  story  of  the  brazen  serpent  in  Numbers  21:9, 
which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  was  in  the  mind  of  Zechariah  when 
he  uttered  this  prophecy  .  .  .  With  this  same  eager  look  of 
faith  and  hope  shall  Israel  in  that  day  behold  and  contem¬ 
plate  Him,  who  is  the  great  antitype  of  the  brazen  serpent, 
and  who  was  ‘lifted  up’  for  us  on  the  Cross,  that  whosoever 
believeth  on  Him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life.”* 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  on  two  other  occasions  our 
Lord  referred  to  the  lifting  up  of  Himself.  In  speaking  to 
His  enemies  He  said,  ‘‘When  ye  have  Ifted  up  the  Son  of 
Man,  then  ye  shall  know  that  I  am,  and  that  I  do  nothing 
of  myself;  but  as  my  Father  hath  taught  me,  I  speak  these 
things.  And  He  that  sent  me  is  with  me:  the  Father  hath 
not  left  me  alone;  for  I  do  always  those  things  that  please 
Him”  (John  8:28,29).  Here  we  have  the  One  who  knew  no 
sin  and  did  no  sin,  about  to  be  lifted  up.  “And  as  He  spake 
these  words,  many  believed  on  Him.” 

Again  the  Lord  Jesus  said,  “And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from 
the  earth,  will  draw  all  unto  me.  This  He  said,  signifying 
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what  death  He  should  die”  (John  12:32,33).  The  verb 
“draw”  is  really  ambiguous.  It  may  mean  to  draw  in  grace, 
and  it  may  mean  to  draw  in  judgment.  Cf.  Acts  16:19.  It 
was  of  judgment  that  our  Lord  was  speaking  at  this  time. 
“Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world;  now  shall  the  prince 
of  this  world  be  cast  out.”  Thus  we  see  how  the  casting  out 
of  Satan  is  connected  with  the  “lifting  up”  of  the  Son  of 
Man.  And  since  the  nations  of  Canaan  are  types  of  the 
principalities  over  which  Satan  reigns,  it  is  rather  suggestive 
that  just  before  the  conquest  of  Canaan  the  Lord  should 
give  His  people  this  extraordinary  type  of  Christ.  Looked 
at  in  this  way  we  believe  that  we  may  say  that  the  Brazen 
Serpent  is  the  symbol  of  victory.  That  it  is  the  symbol  of 
victory  over  “sin  in  the  flesh”  is  clear  from  Romans  8:3. 
But  it  is  even  more  than  that,  it  is  the  pledge  of  victory 
over  Satan  and  all  his  hosts.  Because  He  was  “lifted  up” 
He  will  draw  all  to  Him,  infernal  beings  included,  “For  it 
is  written.  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  every  knee  shall  bow 
to  me,  and  every  tongue  shall  confess  to  God.”  Man  lifted 
up  (vijjoo))  the  Son  of  man,  but  God  hath  highly  exalted 
(v7ceQv\|«6o))  Him,  and  given  Him  a  name  which  is  above 
every  name,  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should 
bow,  of  heavenly  and  earthly  and  infernal  beings,  and  every 
tongue  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  to  God  the 
Father’s  glory. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


President  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 

How  TO  Think  of  Christ.  By  William  Adams  Brown. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  xxii,  303  pp.  $3.00. 

This  book  presents  the  effort  of  a  sincere  author  at¬ 
tempting  to  describe  and  define  the  indescribable  and  inde¬ 
finable  Christ.  Hundreds  have  undertaken  this  more  than 
difficult  task.  In  the  end  Christ  is  known  only  to  those  to 
whom  He  is  divinely  revealed.  Unregenerate  men  have  no 
conception  of  the  real  Christ.  They  often  attempt  to  eulo¬ 
gize  Him  after  the  flesh.  They  find  no  fault  in  Him;  but 
it  is  a  far  more  vital  experience  to  have  had  the  Holy  Spirit 
take  of  the  things  of  Christ  and  show  them  unto  us. 

The  author’s  approach  to  this  so  exalted  theme  may  be 
seen  in  the  chapter  headings — An  Old  Question  in  a  New 
Setting:  The  Stranger,  Christ;  Ways  of  Answering  Per¬ 
sistent  Questions;  The  Christ  of  the  Children;  Answers  of 
the  Intellect  Alone:  Theological  Versions  of  the  Children’s 
Christ;  The  Christ  of  the  Philosophers;  The  Jesus  of'  the 
Historians;  Answers  which  Supplement  Reason  by  Author¬ 
ity:  How  the  Authority  of  the  Church  Reinforces  the  Rea¬ 
son  of  the  Individual;  The  Lawyer’s  Christ;  The  Christ  of 
the  Clergy;  The  Soldier’s  Christ;  Answers  of  the  Imagina¬ 
tion,  the  Will  and  the  Heart:  The  Christ  within  and  beyond 
the  Churches;  The  Artist’s  Christ;  The  Christ  of  the  Dis¬ 
ciples;  The  Christ  of  the  Saints;  How  to  Think  of  Christ 
Today:  The  Old  Answers  in  their  Modern  Setting;  The  Dis¬ 
tant  God  whom  Jesus  Brings  Near;  Where  to  Find  Christ 
Today. 

The  final  chapter  is  that  to  which  we  turn  for  a  practical 
word  of  benefit  today.  Here  the  author  touches  upon  the 
peat  principle  of  added  light  being  given  to  those  who  walk 
in  the  light  they  have.  We  would  here,  as  in  other  portions 
of  this  volume,  desire  that  the  Scriptures  be  allowed  more 
fully  to  disclose  their  counsels.  The  knowledge  of  Christ 
is  a  revelation.  “All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my 
Father:  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father; 
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neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he 
to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him**  (Matt.  11:27). 

There  will  be  found  in  this  volume  the  work  of  an  highly 
trained  author  whose  research  within  his  restrictions  of 
Biblical  doctrine  has  presented  pages  of  valuable  material 
for  those  who  may  read  with  discernment. 

According  to  Paul.  By  Harris  Franklin  Rail.  Charles 

Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  xv,  272  pp.  $2.75. 

In  evaluating  this  volume  it  is  well  to  have  certain  facts 
respecting  the  author  in  mind.  The  publisher  advertises: 
**Dr.  Harris  Franklin  Rail  has  had  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  the  field  of  theological  education.  A  graduate  of 
Iowa  State  University,  Yale  Divinity  School  and  Halle-Wit- 
tenberg,  he  began  his  career  in  the  ministry  over  forty  years 
ago.  He  was,  at  one  time.  President  of  the  Iliff  School  of 
Theology,  and  for  the  past  thirty  years  he  has  been  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Systematic  Theology  at  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  in 
Evanston,  Illinois.  In  1940,  Dr.  Rail  won  the  $15,000  Fif¬ 
tieth  Anniversary  Bross  Award  for  his  book  Christianity: 
An  Inquiry  into  Its  Nature  and  Truth.  As  the  author  of 
many  widely  acclaimed  books  and  articles  in  leading  religious 
periodicals  and  as  an  outstanding  teacher  and  minister.  Dr. 
Rail  has  won  for  himself  a  prominent  place  among  the  theo¬ 
logians  of  our' day.” 

The  matter  presented  in  this  book  was  given  as  1942  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  Ayer  Foundation  at  the  Colgate-Rochester  Di¬ 
vinity  School.  The  objective  of  the  author  is  also  declared 
by  the  publishers  as  follows:  “This  volume  seeks  to  bring 
together  the  two  approaches  to  Paul  which  have  been  com¬ 
monly  separated,  the  historical  and  the  theological.  It  con¬ 
siders  Paul  historically — using  the  results  of  critical  schol¬ 
arship,  viewing  him  in  the  milieu  of  his  day,  and  setting 
forth  the  first  great  interpretation  of  Christianity,  that  ‘ac¬ 
cording  to  Paul.’  Its  ultimate  interest,  however,  is  to  inquire 
what  help  Paul  can  give  us  in  our  task  of  interpreting  the 
Christian  faith  today.  ‘Christianity,’  says  the  author,  ‘is 
a  faith  in  search  of  a  theology.’  Each  age  must  take  up 
afresh  the  task  of  interpreting  (Christianity — ^yet  always  with 
the  help  of  the  past.  In  the  living  tradition  which  comes 
down  to  us,  Paul  is  the  greatest  figure ;  one  might  almost  say 
that  the  Church’s  theology  is  his  lengthened  shadow,  for  the 
various  Church  traditions  all  appealed  to  him.” 

The  contents  of  this  volume  will  be  found  revealing.  The 
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twelve  chapters  are:  Religion  in  Search  of  a  Theology,  Con¬ 
cerning  Man  and  Sin,  Salvation  through  Right  Relations, 
Salvation  as  Remaking,  Christ  and  the  Saving  of  Men,  The 
Meaning  of  Christ  for  Paul,  The  Indwelling  Spirit,  The 
Church,  Salvation  in  History  and  beyond  History,  Concern¬ 
ing  Ethics,  Social  Ethics,  and  God. 

This  volume  while  avowedly  not  written  for  theologians  is 
that  which  every  thoughtful  preacher  and  teacher  will  ap¬ 
preciate.  Two  features  are  according  to  the  reviewer’s  esti¬ 
mation  lacking.  This  volume  reflects  the  author’s  own  un¬ 
derstanding  of  truth  and  his  development  in  spiritual  values. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Apostle  Paul  is  not  given  the 
larger  place  accorded  him  by  God  as  the  inspired  constructor 
of  Christianity  under  the  unerring  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  this  volume  there  is  too  much  reference  to  Paul 
as  a  man  of  his  day  and  subject  to  human  influences.  Again, 
the  author,  had  he  ever  been  used  of  God  as  a  successful 
evangelist,  would,  having  faced  the  problems  of  human 
need  in  their  concrete  form,  stated  the  evangel  in  far  more 
positive  and  helpful  terms.  Students  of  doctrine,  ones 
grounded  in  truth,  can  read  this  book  with  profit. 

Divine  Priorities.  By  H.  A.  Ironside.  Fleming  H.  Revell 

Co.,  New  York.  104  pp.  $1.25. 

No  author  today  is  more  appreciated  by  believers  gener¬ 
ally  than  Dr.  Ironside,  beloved  pastor  of  Moody  Memorial 
Church,  Chicago,  Ill.  This  one,  of  many  volumes  he  has 
written,  continues  the  same  spiritual  message  and  blessing  in 
God’s  revealed  truth  as  found  in  all  his  writings. 

This  series  of  chapters  are  as  follows:  Divine  Priorities, 
The  Saviour’s  Touch,  Fools — Wise  and  Otherwise,  Cleaving 
to  the  Lord,  Building  God’s  House,  Should  Protestantism  Be 
Liquidated?,  The  Humiliation  of  Christ,  Is  Peter  the  Rock 
upon  which  the  Church  is  Built?,  Divine  Healing — Is  It  in 
the  Atonement? 

It  is  not  easy  to  comment  on  a  series  of  varied  studies 
such  as  these.  However,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  “meat 
in  due  season’’  for  all  who  believe.  They  set  forth  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  and  they  glorify  the  Christ  of  God.  Unqualified  com¬ 
mendation  is  given  to  this  volume. 

Cullen  I.  K.  Story 

Gideon,  the  Mighty  Man  op  Valor.  By  Peter  J.  Pell,  Jr. 

Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  93  pp.  $1.00. 
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A  good  devotional  treatment  of  the  life  of  Gideon  and  one 
that  ought  to  be  particularly  encouraging  to  the  modem 
Gideon  organization  of  Christian  business  men.  One  has 
the  feeling  that  the  writer  presses  typical  truth  much  too 
far  (cf.  the  ‘‘wheat”  on  p.  29  as  an  example).  There  is  an 
evident  weakness,  also,  in  the  realm  of  etymologies  (cf.  p. 
21,  where  Ophrah  and  Joash  mean  respectively  anything 
but  ‘‘dust”  and  ‘‘the  despairing  one”).  Apart  from  these  con¬ 
siderations,  however,  the  book  should  prove  helpful  devo- 
tionally,  especially  to  the  discouraged  child  of  God  needing 
to  know  the  divinely  given  message  to  the  humble  Gideon, 
“The  Lord  is  with  thee.” 

Professor  Charles  A.  Nash 

Is  There  Religious  Liberty  in  Changing  Russia?  By  F. 

J.  Miles,  D.S.O.,  O.B.E.,  V.D.,  F.Ph.S.  Russian  Mission¬ 
ary  Society,  Inc.,  Chicago.  44  pp.  Paper,  36^. 

One  of  the  foremost  questions  concerning  Russia  is  that 
of  the  status  of  the  church  in  that  land.  Is  there  religious 
liberty?  What  is  going  on  within  the  land  today?  What 
will  be  the  opportunity  for  religious  effort  following  the 
cessation  of  war?  What  agency  or  agencies  are  ready  to 
enter  the  open  door,  if  such  there  be? 

In  this  booklet  Col.  Miles  has  set  forth  in  succinct  state¬ 
ment  the  situation  as  it  exists  in  Russia  today.  He  traces 
briefly  the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  Czarist  government, 
the  change  brought  about  by  the  Revolution,  movements  in 
Russia  apart  from  the  Orthodox  Church,  the  changing  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Soviet  government  toward  organized  religion, 
and  prospects  that  lie  ahead  when  conditions  of  war  relax 
and  the  condition  of  peace  and  rehabilitation  arrives. 

The  booklet  is  fully  documented.  To  quote  another,  “It 
is  indispensable  to  all  who  desire  to  know  the  truth  about 
Russia.” 

Christianity  and  Democracy.  By  Jacques  Maritain. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  98  pp.  $1.25. 

This  book  is  one  issuing  from  the  war  situation.  It  was 
written  during  the  summer  of  1942.  The  inspiration  for 
writing,  states  the  author,  was  the  hope  within  the  heart 
for  the  liberation  of  human  life.  This  hope  will  be  realized, 
he  believes,  not  by  the  war  itself,  for  war  in  itself  has  no 
transforming  power,  but  by  the  forces  that  work  for  re- 
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covery  and  purification.  This  hope  must  be  held  to  in  spite 
of  the  too-real  difficulties  confronting  us.  The  author  looks 
for  '*the  spirit  of  national  claims  and  national  pride  to  give 
way  to  a  spirit  of  a  super-national  community.” 

Subjects  treated  in  the  several  chapters  of  the  book  are: 
The  End  of  an  Age;  The  Tragedy  of  Democracies;  Evan¬ 
gelical  Inspiration;  True  Essence  of  Democracy;  The  Com¬ 
munist  Problem;  and  An  Heroic  Humanism. 

The  reading  of  the  book  gives  one  an  insight  into  that 
of  which  the  author  is  a  representative — ^the  optimism  that 
is  born  of  faith  misplaced,  faith  in  the  idea  of  a  penetrating 
and  purifying  power  through  the  Christian  message,  which 
will  transform  man  and  establish  the  Kingdom  of  God.  One 
turns  from  the  reading  with  a  deep  desire  that  not  only  the 
author  of  the  book,  but  all  men  might  know  the  One  who  is 
man's  only  hope,  Jesus  Christ,  who  by  His  return  to  this 
earth  will  bring  order  out  of  chaos  and  victory  out  of  seem¬ 
ing  defeat. 


“—And  Pass  the  Ammunition.”  By  Chaplain  Howell  M. 

Forgy,  U.S.N.  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  New  York. 

242  pp.  $2.50. 

“Praise  the  Lord  and  pass  the  ammunition”  are  words 
which  have  encircled  the  world.  This  book  is  the  story  of 
the  U.S.S.  New  Orleans  told  by  the  author  of  those  words. 
Chaplain  Forgy  was  the  chaplain  aboard  the  New  Orleans 
on  the  morning  of  December  7,  1941,  when  the  Japanese 
attacked  Pearl  Harbor  and  on  throughout  that  cruiser's  war 
experience  in  the  South  Pacific.  Three  great  sea  actions 
are  recorded  and  furnish  the  setting  for  the  story  of  a 
chaplain's  ministry  in  seeking  to  help,  encourage,  and  for¬ 
tify  men  before,  throughout,  and  after  battle  action. 

One  reads  the  book  with  mounting  interest  as  he  is 
carried  along  with  the  vital  action  of  actual  battle  and  is 
made  to  realize  the  terror  and  tragedy  of  war,  and  is  given 
a  glimpse  into  the  actions  and  reactions  of  men  in  the  midst 
of  battle.  As  to  the  ministry  of  the  chaplain,  there  is  a 
decided  lack  of  clear  gospel  testimony  to  men  who  face  death 
and  eternity.  One  concludes  the  reading  with  the  hope  that 
more  has  been  accomplished  in  evangelical  ministry  than 
the  pages  of  the  book  indicate. 

To  those  interested  in  reading  of  actual  battle  action  the 
book  is  recommended. 
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The  Comfort  of  God.  By  H.  J.  Ockenga,  D.D.  Fleming  H. 

Revell  Co.,  Chicago.  287  pp.  $2.50. 

“Of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end.”  So  wrote  the 
wise  man,  son  of  David.  However,  there  are  books  and 
books.  The  former  could  well  have  been  unwritten,  while 
the  latter  are  rich  contributions  to  a  necessary  and  helpful 
literature.  The  Comfort  of  God  belongs  to  the  latter  class. 
So  few  have  been  the  attempts  to  do  what  Dr.  Ockenga  has 
done,  that  one  is  made  to  rejoice  in  the  setting  forth  of  such 
a  course  of  sermons  whch  carries  one  through  a  book  of  the 
Bible.  In  a  day  when  so  many  have  discarded  the  Bible  as 
authority  and  are  consequently  floundering  in  darkness,  it  is 
refreshing  to  have  the  preaching  of  the  Bible  so  clearly  and 
so  helpfully  set  forth  as  is  done  in  this  treatment  of  Paul’s 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

The  book  consists  in  thirty-one  sermons  in  exposition  of 
the  Epistle.  The  practicability  of  the  method  used  may  be 
gathered  from  such  subjects  as  the  following  taken  from 
the  table  of  contents:  The  Witness  of  a  Good  Conscience, 
“Yes  and  No”  Men,  Unforgiveness,  a  Device  of  the  Devil  for 
the  Destruction  of  Your  Soul,  His  Suffering  and  Ours,  The 
Chance  of  Beginning  Again,  The  Weapons  of  This  Warfare, 
The  Use  Men  Make  of  the  Devil’s  Mask. 

This  is  a  book  for  all  Christians.  For  ministers  it  is  an 
example  of  the  expository  method  in  preaching.  We  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  for  a  wide  distribution  and  use  of  it. 

A  Century  of  Jewish  Life.  By  Ismar  Elbogen.  Jewish 

Publication  Society,  Philadelphia.  814  pp.  $3.00. 

This  is  a  book  of  vital  interest  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  Jews.  Say  the  publishers,  “If  the  reading  of  history 
is  to  be  considered  essential  to  the  understanding  of  the 
present  and  how  it  came  out  of  the  past,  then  Ismar  Elbogen’s 
A  Century  of  Jeivish  Life  must  be  greeted  with  enthusiasm. 
It  shows  the  reader  that  the  present  German  situation  grew 
out  of  seeds  buried  deep  in  the  thought  and  ambitions  of 
19th  century  Germany.” 

The  volume  is  in  five  books  which  bear  the  following  cap¬ 
tions:  The  Era  of  Liberalism;  The  International  Hate;  The 
Jewish  Renaissance;  The  World  Unrest;  and  The  First 
World  War  and  Its  Results.  The  author,  a  German  Jew,  not 
only  describes  the  achievements  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  but 
traces  the  Zionist  movement  to  the  cultural  rebirth  and  po- 
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litical  disappointment  of  the  Jews  during  the  century  of 
liberalism,  Nationalism,  and  Antisemitism. 

The  scholarly  standing  and  wide  experience  of  the  au¬ 
thor  who  live  and  worked  in  the  educational  field  in  Italy, 
in  Germany,  and  later  in  the  United  States,  make  this  book 
one  of  outstanding  value  in  its  field.  Without  going  into  an 
extensive  review,  one  cannot  do  more  than  to  commend  it 
to  anyone  and  all  who  would  gain  for  themselves  a  knowl- 
edg  of  Jewish  history  during  the  past  century. 

Professor  G.  P.  Lincoln 

Studies  in  the  Gospel  According  to  Mark.  By  E.  Schuy¬ 
ler  English,  Litt.D.  Publication  Offce  “Our  Hope,”  New 

York.  616  pp.  $3.00. 

This  is  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  Gospel  according  to 
Mark;  it  is  a  worthy  companion  volume  to  the  author’s  work 
on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Doctrinally  the  book  is  clear, 
dependable  and  well-founded  in  the  main  positions  taken.  It 
recognizes  the  specific  character  of  the  writing  as  presenting 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  perfect  divine  Servant;  it  is 
everywhere  zealous  for  and  honoring  to  the  person  of  our 
Lord;  it  recognizes  Israel’s  covenant  position  and  distin¬ 
guishes  between  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  Church,  the  gospel 
of  the  grace  of  God,  etc.,  without  presenting  an  extreme 
view  on  dispensational  matters.  Dr.  English’s  power  of 
analysis  is  manifest  continually;  the  book  is  highly  devo¬ 
tional  and  practical  along  with  its  faithfulness  in  meeting 
problems  squarely  and  definitely.  The  hortatory  sections  and 
the  Bible  lesson  outlines  scattered  throughout  the  exposition 
are  especially  helpful  and  refreshing.  The  author  has  visited 
the  lands  of  our  Lord’s  earthly  sojourn  and  from  that  ex¬ 
perience  and  his  wide  reading  has  brought  to  his  task  abun¬ 
dant  preparation,  and  therefore  gives  us  many  helpful  data 
based  on  the  historical  and  kindred  background  of  the  period. 
He  also  brings  to  his  work  a  faithful  portrayal  of  the  cus¬ 
toms,  religious  life.  Old  Testament  features,  geographical  and 
archaeological  situations,  for  the  clearer  and  more  helpful 
illumination  of  the  Sacred  Text.  In  dealing  with  intricate, 
discriminating  and  difficult  passages.  Dr.  English  gives  us  the 
help  derived  from  the  original  >  language  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  An  interesting  bibliography  is  also  provided  for  the 
student  who  wishes  to  delve  more  deeply  into  the  marvels  of 
this  Gospel  which  too  often  has  been  neglected  in  our  study 
of  the  Lord’s  life  and  teaching.  The  work  is  altogether  worth 
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while  and  we  can  well  give  thanks  unto  God  for  its  publica¬ 
tion. 


John  H.  Bennetch 

By  Faith  Alone.  By  H.  F.  Lovell  Cocks.  James  Clarke  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  London.  211  pp.  10s.6d. 

Associated  with  Western  College,  Bristol  the  scholarly 
author  of  this  treatise  has  contributed  to  the  “Library  of 
Contemporary  Theology”  its  second  volume.  Though  nothing 
brief  in  itself,  the  book  represents  a  greatly  reduced  version 
of  a  thesis  approved  by  London  University  for  the  Doctor  of 
Divinity  degree,  parts  of  which  already  have  appeared  in 
print.  A  paragraph  from  the  Author’s  Note  may  sum  up 
the  thesis  and  suggest  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
treated.  “What  is  saving  faith?  That  question  cannot  be  an¬ 
swered  by  psychology  or  philosophy,  but  only  by  theology. 
For  as  human  response  to  divine  grace,  faith  is  ‘conformed’ 
to  the  living  Word  it  acknowledges,  and  the  structure  of 
man’s  act  of  believing  follows  the  pattern  of  God’s  act  of 
salvation.  This  relation  of  analogy  between  saving  faith  and 
the  Word  of  God  belongs  to  the  substance  of  biblical  revela¬ 
tion;  the  Reformers — especially  Luther — made  much  of  it; 
and  today  Karl  Barth  has  reaffirmed  it.  A  systematic  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  principle  would  greatly  enrich  our  religion 
as  well  as  our  theology.  All  I  am  able  to  offer  here  is  a 
rough  sketch  map  of  a  rich  territory,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  useful  as  a  guide  to  others  who  are  equipped  to  make 
fuller  and  more  accurate  surveys.” 

Students  of  Barth  will  appreciate  the  fervent  effort  put 
forth,  others  not  in  sympathy  with  neo-Calvinism  may  not. 
After  all,  to  use  the  same  words  that  Bibliotheca  Sacra  first 
employed  when  appraising  the  rise  of  Barthianism,  here  is 
“not  a  theology,  but  a  religious  philosophy  (as  much  as  Barth 
decries  it),  only  another  attempt  in  company  with  Schleier- 
macher,  Troeltsch,  Otto  and  others,  but  as  a  variant  to  them, 
to  find  the  religious  a  priori.  The  a  priori  he  found,  the  re¬ 
ligion  he  missed.”* 

The  Children  of  Light  and  the  Children  of  Darkness. 
By  Reinhold  Niebuhr.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 
York.  XV,  190  pp.  $2.00. 

Professor  Niebuhr  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  continues  his  widely  acclaimed  ministry  now  by  en¬ 
larging  a  series  of  lectures  that  were  delivered  in  January, 


'“Germany’s  New  Paradox  Theolog}',”  Volume  83  (1926),  p.  462. 
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1944  on  the  Raymond  W.  West  Memorial  Foundation  at 
Leland  Stanford  University.  This  lectureship  has  provided 
for  addresses  on  immortality,  human  conduct  and  human 
destiny,  in  consequence  of  which  the  subtitle  to  the  present 
series — in  spite  of  its  title  reminiscent  of  Scripture — ^may 
read  “A  Vindication  of  Democracy  and  a  Critique  of  its  Tra¬ 
ditional  Defence.”  In  the  Foreword,  furthermore,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  religious  and  theological  convictions  on 
which  the  political  philosophy  of  the  book  rests  will  not  be 
elaborated.  Room  was  lacking  for  that  in  the  compass  of  a 
brief  apologetic. 

“The  thesis  of  this  volume”  set  for  a  stubborn  defence  of 
democracy  as  it  is,  to  use  words  from  the  Foreword,  “grew 
out  of  my  conviction  that  democracy  has  a  more  compelling 
justification  and  requires  a  more  realistic  vindication  than  is 
given  it  by  the  liberal  culture  with  which  it  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  in  modern  history.  The  excessively  optimistic  esti¬ 
mates  of  human  nature  and  of  human  history  with  which  the 
democratic  credo  has  been  historically  associated  are  a  source 
of  peril  to  democratic  society;  for  contemporary  experience 
is  refuting  this  optimism  and  there  is  danger  that  it  will 
seem  to  refute  the  democratic  ideal  as  well.”  Only  two 
alternatives  are  visualized  by  Niebuhr — democracy  and  tyr¬ 
anny,  hence  all  the  insistence  on  the  former.  Liberal  views 
of  Christianity  may  hardly  make  the  argument  convincing, 
but  the  writer’s  love  of  liberty  can  never  be  questioned.  Will 
not  the  words  of  Christ  in  Matthew  22:21  afford  us  enough 
of  a  political  philosophy  for  the  present  world,  keeping  in 
mind  at  the  same  time  the  course  of  history  charted  by  the 
prophets  (e.g.,  Dan.  2:27  ff.)? 

The  Dream  of  Descartes.  By  Jacques  Maritain.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Mabelle  L.  Andison.  Philosophical  Library,  New 

York.  220  pp.  $3.00. 

Accounted  the  most  brilliant  philosopher  and  Christian 
thinker  of  France  today.  Professor  Maritain  has  assembled 
here  “The  Dream  of  Descartes”  and  four  more  essays  of  his 
on  the  Cartesian  system,  now  that  a  purpose  long-entertained 
to  write  a  comprehensive  work  on  the  subject  has  little  pros¬ 
pect  of  fulfilment.  The  first  three  chapters  were  printed 
before  as  separate  essays  (1920,  1922),  the  fourth  was  writ¬ 
ten  expressly  for  this  volume,  while  the  last  is  a  lecture 
(1931)  which  in  a  condensed  form  was  esteemed  most  fitting 
for  the  close.  All  this,  added  to  a  chapter  about  Descartes 
in  the  author’s  Three  Reformers  (English  translation,  1928), 
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the  Preface  hopes  will  “specify  in  a  sufficiently  clear  manner 
the  data  of  a  problem  more  up-to-date  than  ever.” 

Modern  philosophy  may  be  thought  of  as  beginning  with 
Descartes,  a  cautious  Frenchman  of  three  centuries  ago.  But 
“there  is  a  peculiar  irony,  as  well  as  poetic  justice,”  the  pub¬ 
lishers  themselves  observe,  when  still  another  native  of 
France  and  an  exponent  of  the  very  philosophy  which  Des¬ 
cartes  believed  he  had  displaced  wishes  to  expose  the  error 
of  the  Cartesian  system.  The  philosopher  of  the  17th  century 
is  not  altogether  discredited,  still  (to  use  the  words  of  the 
Preface  again)  “the  men  of  today  have  the  very  instructive 
privilege  of  watching  the  historic  failure  of  three  centuries 
of  rationalism.  It  would  be  suicidal  to  blame  reason.  But 
they  can  observe  everywhere,  even  in  the  economic  order, 
what  is  produced  by  the  claim  of  imposing  upon  matter  the 
rule  of  a  reason  which  itself  refuses  to  be  guided  by  the 
highest  and  most  essential  realities,  and  will  be  satisfied  only 
with  facile  clarities.  All  rationalization  inevitably  engenders 
absurd  results  when  it  is  not  the  work  of  an  integral  reason, 
which  heeds  the  order  of  wisdom  and  of  nature.”  In  a  word, 
Maritain  would  follow  Thomas  Aquinas,  another  of  Rome’s 
leaders,  in  preference  to  Descartes. 

Librarian  Arnold  D.  Ehlert 

The  Westminster  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  By  John  D. 
Davis.  Revised  and  rewritten  by  Henry  Snyder  Gehman. 
658  pp.  16  plates.  $3.50. 

The  Westminster  Historical  Atlas  to  the  Bible.  Edited 
by  George  Ernest  Wright  and  Floyd  Vivian  Filson.  With 
an  introductory  article  by  William  Foxwell  Albright.  114 
pp.  18  plates,  indexes.  $3.50. 

These  two  works  represent  the  first  of  a  projected  series 
of  Biblical  helps  to  be  known  as  The  Westminster  Aids  to  the 
Study  of  the  Scriptures,  published  by  the  Westminster  Press, 
Philadelphia.  The  former  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  workman¬ 
ship,  well  printed,  small  but  clear  type,  and  well  bound.  The 
latter  is  too  large  for  convenient  use,  being  over  15  inches 
high.  Otherwise  it  is  well  bound.  The  price  of  both  is  rea¬ 
sonable  in  view  of  the  vast  amount  of  work  necessary  to 
their  production. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  will  supply  a  real  need  in 
presenting  in  popular  form  the  results  of  recent  Biblical 
studies,  so  that  no  one  would  care  to  speak  or  write  in  these 
fields  without  consulting  them.  There  is,  however,  a  very 
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real  need  that  they  do  not  supply.  Due  to  the  liberal  posi¬ 
tion  of  their  compilers  (although  Dr.  Gehman  professes  to 
follow  in  the  conservative  tradition  of  his  predecessor,  Dr. 
Davis),  both  works  are  unreliable  for  use  in  Bible  Institutes 
and  in  Christian  education  circles  where  a  purely  conserva¬ 
tive  literature  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  undiscerning  laymen. 
That  would  not  destroy  their  usefulness  by  the  instructors, 
and  as  reference  materials,  of  course,  provided  the  explana¬ 
tion  were  made  as  to  their  viewpoint. 

The  Dictionary  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  source  of 
Bible  doctrine,  although  there  is  doctrine  in  it.  It  rather 
deals  with  explanatory  and  illustrative  materials.  In  the 
article  on  Jesus  Christ  there  is  no  mention  of  His  present 
ministry  and  future  coming.  In  the  article  on  Paul  salvation 
is  set  forth  in  terms  that  would  be  acceptable  to  most  con¬ 
servatives,  and  we  find  this  statement  at  the  close,  “It  is  not 
possible  to  understand  Christianity  unless  we  unite  with  the 
teaching  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  the  interpretation  thereof 
furnished  by  his  apostle  Paul”  (p.  463).  Dr.  Albright  con¬ 
siders  the  Dictionary  “too  conservative,”  if  anything,  even 
though  he  recognizes  that  it  is  better  to  err  on  that  side. 

The  Atlas  is  interesting.  Unfortunately  the  evolutionary 
tradition  is  evident  in  its  chronology,  commencing  the  Stone 
Age  at  200,000  B.C.,  and  mentioning  the  hypothetical  Nean¬ 
derthal  man.  The  maps  are  on  a  new  principle  of  cartogra¬ 
phy,  pretty,  but  not  all  of  them  are  as  useful  as  they  might 
be  in  teaching  Bible  geography.  In  the  journey  maps  (Abra¬ 
ham,  Christ  and  Paul)  all  detail  ought  to  be  left  out  except 
that  which  one  wants  to  learn,  that  is,  only  the  points  touched 
and  the  connecting  lines.  It  almost  takes  a  magnifying  glass 
to  trace  out  some  of  the  details.  The  textual  material  is  not 
adapted  to  easy  acquisition  by  students  of  the  essentials  of 
geography.  But  we  must  remember  that  it  is  a  historical 
atlas.  A  valuable  feature  is  the  complete  list  of  place  names 
in  the  back,  covering  every  geographical  location  in  the  Bible. 
Some  correction  of  alternate  names  could  be  done  in  con¬ 
forming  more  strictly  to  Biblical  usage.  For  instance,  the 
term  Dead  Sea  is  not  in  the  Bible;  the  Sea  of  Salt,  being  the 
most  frequent  title  in  the  Scriptures,  should  form  the  basic 
term.  Both  works  will  prove  useful.  The  old  “Davis”  should 
be  kept  on  the  shelf  for  reference  and  comparison.  Perhaps 
someone  can  eventually  give  us  a  good  text  for  Bible  geog¬ 
raphy,  and  we  badly  need  a  dictionary  of  the  Bible  that  will 
assemble  in  a  scholarly  manner  all  the  material  that  is  re¬ 
liable  on  the  Biblical  subjects  usually  left  out  of  a  dictionary 


